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hours of ten in the morning and five in the evening; 
after which time no picture or other work of Art will be 
received. Portraits, Drawings, Water-colours, and 
Architectural Drawings, are inadmissible. 
N.B. No picture will be received for sale that is 
not bond fide the property of the artist. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE GALLERY, 53, PALL MALL, ad- 
joining the British Institution, is now OPEN, 
with a Collection of PICTURES by the Old Masters ; 
among which is the celebrated picture by Ludovico 
Caracci, of ‘ Christ curing the Blind,’ from the come 
Gallery; together with capital works by the 
Masters, the proporty of Mr. Buchanan, author o the 
* Memoirs of Painting ;’’ and which will "a ae 
of bya SALE OF 8 ARES, at the rate of & 
Share, with certain positive advantages to o thereat eu. 
scribers, as fully explained in the premetes © thereo 
men may be had at the Gallery, or by letter, 
Bens. Dacosta, x, adtremsed 

Ye from Ten till Four. ~Admittance, One Shilling. 








. TION. — PRIZES, — NATIONAL ART. — The 

Committee of the Loyal National Repeal Association 
have, u reconsideration, resolved to sdmit Pictures 
endey Cuaaes 1 and 2, no matter what the size of the 
Figures. Also in Class 3, to give Prizes of £5 each for 
Six Cartoons, instead of the Prizes previously offered. 
Also, that the Committee of Setection shall be Seven 
Persons, chosen by the Committee of the Association ; 
one of the seven to be a Ng ww one a Sculptor, an 
one an Architect. By = 

TM. Ray, Secretary. 


ANTS ART-UNION.—The Gallery will 
OPEN on the 15th of January, 1844, being the 


First Exhibition. 
a... and J. Arata Proprietors of the Queen’s Rooms, 


cit the assistance of Artists 
in ee a eepectfaly of Pictures, and other Works of 


Art, for sale. They intend ha a 
Pictures to the value of £5 and £10. The individuals 
holding the Prizes will select fort fro: 
whole of the Pictures sent to the Exhibition for sale. 

A Commission of £10 per cent. on the value of 
&c., will be oe, 08 , but that only in the 
event of their em pam 

All Works of Art must be forwarded free of expense. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION, 
EXHIBITION of egy PAINTINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, and WORKS of ART. 
The ensuing EXHIBITION wil take in the 
pane and will be opened to the on Whit- 


Monday, ng ed 

Artists in London and the neighbourhood are potuaped 
to Mr. Joseph Green, of Charles- street, 
pital; and it is requested that all works intended” for 

exhibition rl arrive at the Institution not later than 

y> 

No Dadiegs mn ses will be paid by the Institution, 
except on works enn those artists to whom the exhibi- 
tion circular has previously been fi 

T. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec. 


OCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 

of the FINE ARTS, BATH.—Notice to Artists, &c. 
—The Committee beg hereby fo notify that they 
Rooms Bath early Febraary ete ne 
¢ Exhibiue ly in February next, 

to all Artists free of 

» and owners of pictures or other works of 

art weinertbees, theese who intend to oe ae 
she send notice eir intention as early as 
pote W. A. Fyne i Hon.  soniehpal 
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OYAL NATIONAL REPEAL ASSOCIA- 


in Sacred or British History, or be taken from the 
work of an English author. Simplicity of composition 
| and ex » Severe beauty of form, and pure, cor- 
| rect drawing, are the qualities which the mittee 
are anxious to realize in this series. If it should be 
deemed expedient to engrave the compositions selected, 
the Artist will receive a further remaneration to super- 
intend the pub'ication. = drawings, accompanied 
by a sealed letter, containing the name and ress 

the Artist, must be to the Honorary Se- 
cretaries on or before Lady-day, 1844. 

Geonot GODWIN, } ton, Secretaries. 
J 
4, Trafaigar-square, June 20, 1843. 


| EXPRESSLY eS ae FOR A CHRISTMAS 


Now vente, yeh twelve penatifal and original Ilus- 
tions, small 4to., price 7s. 6d., 
USS IN BOOTS. Illustrated by the Ger- 
man Artist, Orro SpzckTeR; and suited to the 
tastes of little and grown children. 
Jchn Murray, Ailbemarle-street. 


Just published, 


A PORTRAIT OF TITIAN. Beautifully 
= ee by ry ay Ae ee ox ang to 











engraved by the same ane As oly a very limited 
number of proofs have been taken off, an early applica- 


tion is necestary. 
Hering and Remington, 153, Regent-street. 


Just nw by Messrs. yd and Rewingtes 
159,R -street, London: dedica by especial 
— to ‘he Most Noble the Marquis of Nor- 

am 

HE SCHOOL OF RAPHAEL, from the 
celebrated Picture and Masterpiece of Honacs 
Vernet, now in the a . = ved in 
mezzotinto, by ms Size, 30 h by 24 


“In design, grouping, and more especially in cha- 
racter, it wil li be regarded as one of the chief peeet 
mene a and cannot fail to to elevate the honoured 

reat French painter even higher than it 
ey yet Sed , 





°—Art-Union. 





Nearly ready, 
TCH’D THOUGHTS. A new work by the 
Ercuine Cius. i, wit of Six 
on Copper, many of aes oe i ve — 
and fter 220 copies bave 
Coon printed the Plates will be iomaied 

2 opin 1 Seb en apr 

*£10 0 104 


wn fd ay oO as 
ia, 410 , a2 ek 
bscribers’ names Aaya the Hon. “se 





COLOSSAL WEB PAPER FOR CARTOONS. 
A reasiring a PAINTERS and ag 





arcs 





THE ARTS DECORATIVE AND ORNAMENTAL, 3 
&e. 

No. ot. LONDON: JANUARY 1, 1844, Price ls. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-mall.—NO- TO ARTISTS. Published in 4to., price 4 10s. in French boards; 
CE to EXHIBITORS.—All PICTURES and RT-UNION OF LONDON. SiR 7¥ one rere » #to,, with i of 
other WORKS of ART intended for EXHIBITION POUNDS wil! be given for-the best consecutive a Portrait of the Author, price #7 7s., 
etek ares cts aamacerae ise | scimromrmn tet bess ouraaes | AQ TREATICE OR PAINTING, Te iow 

, 2 7 ustra 

and Tugspay the 16th of Jan next, between the tte artiste ca oat be il cowative of pane ne Etchings from celebrated Pictures of f the Italian, ve. 


netian, Flemish, Dutch, and Enclioh Schools; and 


Wood Cuts. By Joan Buaner, F.R.S, | 
The may be had . 

1. On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Edi- 

tion. Price #1 5s. 
2. ag COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 
3. - ‘Ligier thew SHADE. Fifth Edition. Price 
4. On COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price #1 11s. 6d. 
in —. 


This work portion soy sponeaanae’ © the Stu- 
dent in Artin New Edition of the “ Bucyclopedia 
tannica”—See the article “ Drawing.” 


James Carpenter, Old Bond. street. 
BURNET’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
"fon ta 
a 
Plates, kee bait morocco, 
foie ser JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ ‘DiscouRsss, 


ese the Podvwoy whe of ie 
Illustrated b Neg t by Ay Jon 
Burnet, t Author Hi pays on Pain 
ames Carpenter, ter, Old Bond-street 








Just published, in royal 4to,, price 41 re ron 
Rea ARCHITECTURE 











ines In tHE U Art foveu Woops sien ae. 
tne" oor Windows 
estimated costs. By T. J. AUTI, 
“ We have repeatedly and recommended this 
el and work, 
think no gentleman who purch 
pointed.”— "8 
ames Carpenter, Old FE 
Just published, price 15s , elegantly 
ti ey bee 
AY DREAMS. By Casares Kvox, 
niuiotena. mene G. Nason, trom 
Brawings on Wed hy Hwy snp, Pall ‘ 
This day, 21s. silk ; ae dee 128. 6d, 
HE KEEPSA! for 1844, Edited by 
the Countess of Bixssinoron. With beautiful 
of Mr. qt rs bY, 
—— &e, &e. 
: Longman, Browa, Green, and Longmans, 





This 21s. silk; India 
HE BOOK O ier | 





pemee soi Portrait weae ea 
Mr. Charles ‘ 
ce a agama 
London : S Eeapuias Brey Srse, snd Longtona 
HY nag yd UE pe BOs tee. 


Api AMERICAN’ in 
seats 











in 4to., price £2 %8., in French boards, 
with Proof of the | 
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MILLER’S SILICA COLOURS AND GLASS MEDIUM. 


MILLER'S VITRIFIEDand NATURAL COLOURS 
for FRESCO-PAINTING are now ready for the inspec- 
tion and trial of those who may intend to practise that 





hese Colours to the notice of Artists The SILICA OIL COLOURS, which will be found 





; ’ t : ‘ 
and ofthe Publ it will not, perbaps, be deemed obtru- greatly superior to the common Oil Colours now in use, 


tive, if the Manufacturer presumes to offerafew remarks are prepared in collapsible tubes, and can be forwarded | style. 
| pow the subject, seeing that, by theapplication of many | Ler post to any part of the country, on receipt of an posed either of certain vitrified substances wi 
ears’ experience, aided by numberiess experiments, der, for any of the under-mentioned tints, viz. :— | By 4 - or pardeuae aren they are oO am 
| 


bas, at length, most successfully accomplished his 
; -buried et Pale and Deep Yellow. Pale and Deep Brown. with the utmost confidence as having undergone the 
poslent ~ phatase Met tall Pale and Deep Red. Pale and Deep Green. most searc scientific ordeals, in order to test their 
The countless and laborious efforts that, from time to Pale and Deep Orange. Pale and Deep Blue. perfect sta . and have met with the unlimited ap- 
dane art ne tea tneteartnie | Faleand Deep Punic, whtcand Hal Tet | Fanting, he dering sows of le tucee duh 
Colours that might bear comparison, in - 1 we Crimson and Olive. Pale and Deep Grey. Prey may be laid will affect a work in which they are 


—F.4 Ey Rt yt PR. It Citrine and Russet. Pale and Deep Black. 
ell acknowledged | é 

bs Waowise, untertanetey ove on" For although, at MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM, lous vapours of a vitiated atmosphere, or damp, will 

fret, their works might appear to vie successfully = FOR OIL PAINTING. neve 20. effect a them 5 one De the — per 

the antique originals, yet when placed, a twelvemont This Médiam, having been tried by Artists of the | Fy a oe, —_— = -_ ad far 


ide of the tot how great a . , 
Serer ol eae! What & universal degeneracy first eminence, is found to be the grand desideratum of the coincidence of scIENCE with PRACTICE. 


employed, but even this will not destroy them. 
> causticity of lime, saline exudations, the acidu- 





tint tone ; while the ancient —— seemed for removing the existing evils of the Modern School; | 
‘s fresh and vivid as if they were the creations of yes- pamely, the destructive effects of Varnishes, Oils, and | THE FRESCO PALETTE 
terday, and appeared by their uidecaying brian) She | M‘Guelps, se ail pictures painted with them, after a | Of the under-mentioned Tints, viz. :— 
| = ng hI time and the time lose their transparency and brilliancy, and be- Pale and Deep Yellow Pale an 1 Deep Brown 
. The i ns effects of light and atmosphere on the come horny, spotted, and dark-coloured ; whereas those | a -_ Deep } vue and Deep Green 
{ colours of the present day are very clearly evidenced by painted with the Glass Medium bave a most brilliant | Pa - = Deep Orange le and Deep Blue 


. : Deep White and Pale 
the contrast of Ultramarine, which, being manufac- effect, and will be found to remain perfectly unchanged, | a 
sereden the come pac = the Colours of the Old | gs its durability can only be compared to painting in | “1™*0" of Gold and Olive = Paleand Deep 
lours, has been erroneously | onamel Those who distrust the researches of science, or any 
. other than the experience of 


supposed to have derived an accession of brilliancy | ~ , personal practice, are re- 
frum age. Such, however, is not the fact. The pheno- No. 1. For first painting, and laying on massesof colour. | spectfully informed that they may be supplied with all 
e 


a 


menon of its a tly increased vividness is the re- | No.2. For second painting, finishing, and glazing. colours recommended by the German and 
sult of its simply retaining jts original lustre, whilst | Any of the above Media may be thinned, according | mentioned in the Reports of the Commissioners, &c. 
that of the other colours of the picture bas invariably to the taste of the Painter, with Venetian Oil. THE VARIOUS OCHRES. 


declined and faded. Were any one poqpttent of the 
loubt m 


d ight be | MILLERS’ VENETIAN OIL. 
superiority of ancient colour, every | Yellow and Red Ochres. 
easily removed by a glance at the two pictures of ; : . = Agee . 7 aod Vernition, 
, Vv tly added to the collec- Pictures painted entirely with this oil, upon being | . 
mpeg tog be Be LH aoa u nted between three | submitted to the acti m of the blowpipe, will vitrify, Brown and 7 -a French Blue, 


and four bundred years ago. transparency and | showing they possess the properties described as be- | Prepar tonaco Grounds fr om 
freshness of their tints have that time-defying charac- | jonging to Venetian Pictures when put to the same square, rn een palate and cap bee a 
ter and gem-like lustre, that modern paintings seldom | ogy the above painting. ; 

and never retain. If a picture should become dull from the action of 


possess, . 
1 re early periods ot volows for bit wat com. | the atmosphere, or be covered with a bloom, through | TO WATER-COLOURand MINIATURE PAINTERS. 


| pelied to seek and compose them himself, from what- the use of indifferent varnish, by washing it with cold 
, |, Seer eubetansns were ef hand, from cartha, end | water, and then applying a litle of the above! with | 7, 4. alsa instead of ivory for minieure pelating 
i y use of suca } | an old silk handkerchief, it will entirely remove the | ine vory for miniature i 
‘as | mat unimpaired by chemical agency, may be : , cenve es’ | &c. They take colour freely, hold it with tenacity, amd 
| —~ o — Ney of bie - oerwnng and bring out the colours in all their original | are obviously in le of , 1 through tiase or the 
. The present Silica Colours, now confidently submitted | ; le di , 1 b effects of heat or damp. Ivory, it is well known, be- 
| to the ordeal of public opinion, have already been se- | All the ordinary colours, as well as the extras, kept | comes yellow, and in hot climates often splits or warps, 
’ verely ae by seems tA 2 ———. ot | ready prepared in the above Oil. -— AA\L., diticulty ane of a large size, whereas 
scien , e Tablets mensions. 
Goon encquivocally expressed in their favour; and who VENETIAN VARNISH.—This varnish, not being wi si i gS 
do not besita ~~ oe the m stery made of soft gums, like the ordinary varnish, neither MILLER’S PROYDOR, 
; Pieees, a © is it acted on by the atmosphere, which frequently oc- 7 
invaluable qualities of transparency, brilliancy, and du- casions the effect of a thick bloom, similar to that of a oS USNS 


oy _— 5 7 Len conspicuous in the plum, thereby entirely destroying the effect of the pic- oS “or to ae the place of water 

To those who have not bad an opportunity of seeing | ture. All these evils are completely obviated by the | snd blend kindly with each other; removes alf stains 

| em Timerg rt | Cees and Glass Motion, use of the Venetian Varnish. or greasy particles from the surface of cninhatate tab- 
j Ts and extracts ma r PW , : i ‘ i i 

found satisfactory, as affording a proof of Meeit eupe- VENETIAN GROUND CANVAS.—This Canvas, painting be yu desirable to tak aye ° 

riority :— not being prepared in the usual method with common _ portion of the picture, the application of this liquid by 

“ Lodge-place, Regent’s-park, July, 1843. oils, causes all colours used on it to dry from the bot- __ itself will accomplish It without injury to the surface. 

hd Sia,—The splendour of your colours is as far beyond tom, and not from the surface, as is now the case, | » M. s to call the attention of Artists to his new 

that of the coloars which | have usually ted with, | thereby, in the painter’s phrase, giving a light within. | Drawing-Paper, made of pure linen only, without under- 

process. 


Soe tase oe op Re Seatinaes, 00 thos rot an | The SILICA WATER COLOURS are prepared in | ®°"S **Y “Hemical 


tne ot ene. "Foor «Medan A, exceedingly plea. = oars he os ae 4 on advan- DISSOLVING VIEWS. 
> nas colours up firmly ag ve e an is ater ours, at pre- Col repare ry . 
awe On oe or horny surface consequent upon | sent in use; and can be forwarded per post to any ae Dissolving iews, with y mn hey AE ge Am 
softer resinous media. Infuture,Ithink of the country, on receipt of an order for any of the are also applicable for painting the slide glasses 
c tson 


that the ter will have nothing to | unde ‘ i i erns, devices or ornamen ground 
his work himeelf, which, as oo = — Ti e-mentiqnsd tints, vit. = fants teattetion of the old pate 





| geen, wee not the case | before. be | tect, priematic es = Deep = Pelnant Deep Brown. | 
. +--+ — y terrestrial dies e and Deep and Deep Green. MILLER’S P "4 
_* by your coloare on & white palette. Pale and Deep Orange. Pale and Deep Blue. | wer tm ee 
_ uaee™ truly,  Witiram Linton. Pale and Deep Purple. White and Half Tint. : ny 
. . Guinan ont Ginn. Pale and Deep Grey. DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 
From the ‘Ant Union’ of May, 1842. Citrine and Russet. Pale and Deep Black. | oe > i Sh nie bent and . | over the pic- 
Pn a any ve Pasneas | = Waran-Onsoune. MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM, ready another sponge, in ie wenene with ote 
Gallery, where be pu: one picture, the work of FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. of the yoeparetion that may be left. Afterwards ie on 


Mr. Edward Corbould, at the price of 200 guineas. It It is well known that some preparation for giving 


| P : , 

is gratifying to fod him entering an exhibition-room _ brilliancy and depth to Water- ur Painting, and for | the piatare; and give Mane cast of Winaien verene 
| 
} 








end selecting, at the s of his own natura] | enabling the Artist to repeat his to i i 
uches witho 
tate aud wnbianed wi 1, oe s eaoeee it contains, turbing the colours already laid on, bas hoy ‘ lic] : ; gme j 
atlas he wes hela ee — his repu- sought after ff this new vehicle possesses all these ad- n u conn Paton a yt - 
‘ oar Eugiteh Pelatere in wee pron J u foremost of vantages. hen mixed with the colours it has a most | ~ py! frees end Btenda, 3 wal ~id 
= prilant effec, and will preserve delicate tints unin- | men who, unsolicited, have oo kindly forwarded fo hin 
ies “Re Gate, : ed ; ili will approach nearer 4 i connate ne 
a “Sia,—I Rha Neg om _ park, Dec. 6, 1843. inting than anythiog bhitherte fa use. tent Soe testimonial of their entire yeaa ng Awe 
5 | Go call eek themeteen on yp Py on No. 1. For first colouring and broad washes. This | he yy oan of petit cua oon = 
= oth ee powers a lo the Gane Median, which | Gift darn, ne Tet COMUNE OF Snahing | Keng of vanity) the presentation of Silver Cup fe 
fm ; as one of the large bod ad colourin isbi his i , ; 
artists who constantly use it, have much ry AW a ree © end Guishing. Public may be assured that, with auch 0 a iu 


T. MILLER gladly embraces this unity of pub- 


for the invention. Yours, truly ; rtion omen Of Be 
A ' ms em here Any of the above Media may be thi i pat hg my Dey _—_ hose efforts 
To Mr. Miller. Epwarp Connovtp. | to the taste of the Painter, with Miller's Provan | charts be pa obtained ties ool aqquebanion 


MILLER’S ARTISTS’ COLOUR MANUFACTORY, 56, LONG ACRE, LONDON 


ee 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. HOW, LONDON. 


In two volumes, small 4to., price One Guinea each, 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. 
Epirep sy 8. C. HALL, F.8.A. 


This beautiful work, in its completed form, consists of 
nearly 400 wood engravings, illustrating upwards of 
Sixty of the choicest British Ballads, comprising, among 
others, 

Curvy Cuaceg, Tus CHILDREN IN THE Woop, 
Tae Buinp Beecar, Rosin Hoop, 

Tue Nout Browne MAtrp, THe Here or Linng, 
Sir LanceLot Du Lake, Sir ANDREW BARTON, 
Kine Estmere, THe Breru of St. Georce, 
Sir CauLing, 
and other ancient compositions, mingled with the 

modern ballad-poems of 
GENEVIEVE, RutH, GLENFINLAS, &c. &c., 
selected chiefly from the collections of 


Percy, Evans, Ritson, PILKINGTON, Scort, 
MOTHERWELL, JAMIESON, BUCHAN, HERD, 


and others, by whom they have been gathered with so 
much industry and care; and, also, from sources com- 
my | unexplored by the ralreader. The illustra- 
tions have been engraved in nearly all instances by the 
most eminent British wood-engravers, from drawings by 


Herpert, A.R.A.; Reporave, A.R.A.; Creswick, 
A.R.A.; FRANKLIN, Fairs, WARREN, Warp, K 
MeEapows, GiLBeat, E. Consoutp, Scott, M‘IAN, 
Tenniet, SeLovs, PickEeRrsGitt, Paton, Joy, 
Mrs. M‘IAN, Brine, FAIRHOLT, WEIGALL, 
END, Sisson, &c. &c. 


A few copies on India paper, mounted, price £3 3s. 
each volume. 


OWNS- 


In three volumes, imperial 8vo., containing Fifty Land- 
scape Illustrations, and Maps of the several Counties, 
on steel, and above Five Hundred Wood Engravings, 
price Four Pounds, elegantly bound in cloth, 


IRELAND; 
ITS SCENERY, CHARACTER, &c. &c. 
By Mr. anv Mas. 8S. C. Haut. 


This work being now complete, is recommended to 
all who desire acquaintance with Ireland. In testimony 
of its impartiality, the publisher refers to the recorded 
opinions of the several leading journals of England 
and Scotland of all parties, more especially to those of 
the two great political organs, both printed very re- 
cently, and after the volumes were brought to a close :— 


“Many books and pamphlets have been written 
since the beginning of the present century, in re; ard 
to the social, moral, and physical condition of Ire- 
land; but generally those works have resulted from 
meditation in the closet rather than from actual obser- 
vation of the country and its inhabitants. Most of 
them, too, have been composed for party purposes, or 
party objects; and, if we except a few books of an his- 
toric character, andone or two others limited to par- 
ticular subjects, there was, till the appearance of the 
volumes before us, hardly a single work, within our 
knowledge, relating to Ireland, which we should be 
inclined to praise for its moderation, accuracy, and 
impartiality. The book presents us with e body of 
facts relating to the sister kingdom, which, being the 
result of personal observation and investigation. 
at this moment to command the attentive 
tion of all who are interested in its welfare and pros- 
perity. Written in a spirit of moderation, 
although not entirely free from political bias, the work 
evinces throughout a desire to exhibit things as iv 
Sealy ate, and to extend equal-handed justice to 

and to all sects. The work abounds with il- 
ustrations, which are beautifully executed; and the 
sketches of national character with which it is inter- 
spersed will afford ample amusement to 
would, without them, have perhaps but little inclina- 
tion to peruse the more valuable portions of the work.” 
—Times, Oct. 12, 1843. 

** The most poesins work on the beauties and cha- 
racteristics of Ireland, asa whole, which has 
for —— years, has been brought to a close. For its 
os an rates fee - a yee been 
more t once complimen’ persons of ev 
party 5 and the same features which 
marked the earl to the 
very close. P, 


numbers have been preserved 
isans may differ from the conclusions 


at which Mr. and Mrs. Hall have but no one 
will venture to say that either the lady or husband 
have mis-stated or resented .”?—Morn- 
ing Chronicle, Noy. 10, 1843, 





yas ae See eased mae a eo aon ee Ld Painti 
consequen een re y exp > t 
ot ng, moreover, to the difficulty of cory ¢ vera 
brightest ornaments are unfortunately in a bad state 
will be robbed of t 
and perpetuated by the hand of the En 
. HANFSTAENGEL has selected 120 of the best 
Had these Pictures been en 


moderate price. 
finest 
= specimens 


* MOST. CELEBRATED PICTURES 


39, Parernoster-row, Lonpon, December, 1843. 
DRESDEN GALLERY. 


Published by Messrs Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans, in imperial folio, Nos. 1 to 34, of the 


OF THE 


ROYAL. GALLERY 3 


DRAWN 


Owi 


AT DRESDEN, 


BY 


FRANZ HANFSTAENGEL. 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PLATES, BIOGRAPHIES OF THE MASTERS, &c., 
IN FRENCH AND GERMAN, 


the price; and the Publishers feel confident that, the present Lith 


It must 


| to any previous attempt, the public will be pleased to obtain such 
of Art at so moderate a price. be 
Lithographs being drawn from the Pictures themselves; the King 


preservation nes it is to be fea: 
characteristic features, and consequently lost to the 


of t 


ON STONE FROM THE ORIGINALS, 


North of the Alps, and the wish 
best should be published 


ata 


and drying the Gallery, many of its 


ver. 
Bicteres, of which he bas drawn accurate co 
ved on steel or copper, they could not have been published at less t 
s being executed in a 
utiful representations of 
recollected that this work derives 
of Saxony ha’ 


red that eventually the 
world, unless they 


on stone. 
se seer 
superior 
finest works 

t value from the fact of the 
with the test liberality, 


penny M. Hanfstaengel to erect an atelier in the Gallery itself, and in some instances to take the Pictures home 
wi m. 

Descriptions of each Plate, short Biographies of the Masters, and a General Historical View of the Gallery 
and of Art, are given in French and German. 


Thirty-four Numbers have already been published, at 20s. each (on taking the entire series); and the work 


will hg arene in Forty Numbers. The forthcoming Numbers will appear at intervals of from two to three 
mon 
Single Numbers are sold at 30s. each ;—and Single Plates at 12s. each. 


No. MASTERS. SUBJ&CTS. NO, MASTERS. 

3. Sie .. Christ with the Tribute Money | 19, Metsu... 
Netscher .. The Pianoforte Player Van Dyk .. 
Wouvermann Skirmish of Cavalry, with a 

Millon Fire Titian 
2. Metsu The Dealer in Game—(Male 
Figure) 20. Fasolo a at 
Ruisdael .. Hunting Scene Gerard Dow... 
gio .. .. St. Sebastian Paul Veronese .. 
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NATTALI’S LIST UP IMPORTANT BOULS 
aT 
REDUCED PRICES. 


MRS. 8. C. HALL’S IRISH SKETCH BOOK. 

MRS. 8. C. HALL’S SKETCHES of IRISH CHA- 
RACTER. Five plates by Maclise, and 59 woodcuts. 
Imperial 8vo., elegantly bound, cloth gilt. Reduced to 
16s, ; published at 21 5s. 

GEMS of BRITISH ART, in a Series of Eleven beau- 
tiful Plates, by Stuart Newton, R.A., with Descriptions 
by Henry Murray. Imperial 4to., cloth elegant, gilt 
leaves. Reduced to 18s. ; published at #1 118. 6d. Mo- 
rocco elegant, gilt leaves, #1 Is. 

CONEY’S BEAUTIES of CONTINENTAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Twenty-eight plates and fifty-six vignettes. 
Imperial éto., half-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves. 
Reduced to £1 16s. ; published at 24 4s. 

HISTORY of the DRAMA and STAGE in ENG- 








LAND, from 1660 to 1830. 10 vols., 8vo., cloth lettered. 


Redaced to 41 4s.; published at 25 10s. 

GALLERY of PICTURES; seventy-three plates, 
from the First Masters of the English and Foreign 
Schools, with full descriptions by Allan Cunningham. 
2 vols., super royal 8vo., in cloth gilt, and top edges 
gilt. Reduced to 41 6s.; published at 23 3s. 





with the top edges gilt. Reduced to #1 14s. ; publith 
at £3 13s. 6d. 








with proofs on India paper, 2 vols, im- 
&vo., half morocco elegant, uncut, top edges gilt 
uced to 22 12s. 6d. ; published at 26 6s. 
*,* Very few copies on large paper remain for sale. 

FOSBROKE'S ENCYCLOPADIA of ANTIQUI- 
TIES. A new and enlarged edition 145 plates and cats. 
2 large vols., royal Svo. (1100 s). Pablished at 
£2 12s. 6d.; redaced to 21 158., cloth lettered. 

FOSBROKE’'S BRITISH MONOCHISM ; or, the 
Manners end Customs of the Monksand Nuns of Eng- 
land. 15 plates and cuts, new edition, enlarged, royal 
v0 ae lettered. Published at #1 1s. ; reduced 
to } 


NICHOL’S AUTOGRAPHS of ROYAL, NOBLE, 
LEARNED, and REMARKABLE PERSONAGES. 55 
weet exhibiting above 600 Autographs, printed on 
inted paper, royal folio, cloth lettered. Published at 
#4 48. ; for 21 Gs. 

BRITTON’S CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND, 300 
plates. 5 vols., 4to., half-morocco elegant, for £15 15s. ; 
published at 235. 

BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of 
GREAT BRITAIN, 360 plates. 5 vois., 4to., half-mo- 
rocco elegant, for 215 154. ; published at #31 10s. 

BRITTON’S ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL AR- 
CHITECTURE of GREAT BRITAIN, 80 plates, 4to., 
hal/-bound 
26 l5s. 


half-bound morocro elegant, waeet, | 


morocco, uncut, for £3 38.; published at | 


LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 
upwards of 1000 cuts, 43 vols , 12mo., bound, cloth let- | 


tered, for 25 15s. 64. ; published at 29 13s. 6d. 


“ This is a cheap and elegant library of instruction and amuse- | R. 
ment. | Guinea, square 8vo. 


PUGIN'S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHITEC. | nearest to perfection of any volume that | #8 Manual 


TURE, 114 plates, 2 vols, 4'0., half-bound morocco, 
for £4 40. ; published at 26 6s. 

PUGIN'S ARCHITECTURE of NORMANDY, 80 
lates by Le Keux, 4to., half-morocco, 43 3s. ; pub- 
isbed at 26 6s. 

PUGIN’S ORNAMENTS of the FIFTEENTH and 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY, viz, 
Ancieut Timber Houses at | Designs for Gold Bily . 
re Caer, Beauvais, &e paments. ag pee 


: Designs for Iron and Brass 
Gothic Parniture of the Fit Work in the style of the Fif- 


teenth Century. , teenth and Sixteenth Century. 

103 plates, drawn and etched by A. W. Pugin, 4to., 
haif-bound morocco elegant, with gilt edges, reduced 
to 2 £128. 6d. ; | apaery at £4 lis. 6d. 

oad Bach Work is sold separately at the red 
e " 

LIVERSEEGE’S WORKS, in 37 plates, in mezzo- 
tinto, by Cousens, &c., folio, half-bound morocco ele- 
gant, gilt leaves, for #2 12s. 6d. ; published at 26 6s. 

“ As an artist he was excellent in expressing character.” 
FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS from DANTE. 
Plates, oblong sto., half-bound morocco, for €2 2s. ; 
publ at 24 4s, 

“ Plaxman has translated Dante for he has i 
into the univerea! language of — +m t~ Byron. ~aameies 
—~ peg thes THER TOUR, 100 Plates, 2 vols. 

vo. 8, for #£22s.; published at 24 14s. 6d. 
DON QUIXOTER, Smirke's Pi — 
fully ittustrated with 74 plates, 
vols. royal 8vo, large 








: Breet by Smirke, 4 
n : bs 
lished at 415 iss. eens SEN 


— half-bound morocco, wu . 6d. 
HEBER’S LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE a nk 
EMINENT PERSONS, Portrait, &c. 2 vols 4to., cloth 
lettered, for only 18s. ; published at 3 13s. 6d. 
COTMAN’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of 
NORMANDY, 100 Plates, 2 vols. in 1, foho, half-bound 
moroceo, top edge gilt, 46 6s. ; published at 412 12s. 
FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL STUDIES for the 


— Ly ARTISTS, 18 Plates, by Landseer, folio, cloth, 


M. A. Nattali, 23, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





| sitory of Art, 153, Regent-street. 


THE ART-UNION. 


LETTER TO Ikisil TEMIPERANCE 
SOCIETIES, concerning the Present State of 
Ireland, and its Connexion with England. 
By 8. C. Haut, F.SA., Barrister-at- Law. 
London: How, 132, Fleet-street. 


wo Mle ee a: 2 
In 2 volumes, royal 8vo., price 30s. cloth lettered, 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of FRANCE, | 


and of the FRENCH PEOPLE; from the A 


arance of the French in Gaul, to the Period of the | 


rench Revolution. 
By Mr. G. M. Bussey and Mr. Gasrey. 
Illustrated with upwards of 400 designs, by Jules David. 
London: W. S Orr and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW EDITION OF WORDSWORTH'S GREECE. 
New edition, much improved, in imperial 8vo., price 
a Guinea and a Half, cloth lettered, 
(aes, PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, 
and HISTORICAL. 

By Curistorner Worpswortn, D.D., Head Master 
at Harrow, and Author of “ A Journal of a Residence 

in Athens and Attica.” 

London : W. 8. Orr and Co., Paternoster-row. 

REATISE on FRESCO, ENCAUSTIC, and 
TEMPERA PAINTING. By Evesntio La- 
TILLA. Price 5s. Being the substance of Lectures 








delivered at the School of Design, Saville House, and | 


in the years 1838 and 


at the Society of British Artists 
: different methods of the 


1840. This work describes the 





January, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LITURGY. 
Published this aay, Ha.» with 6 illustrations, 3s., No. 3 
a 


of 
OMPOSITIONS from the LITURGY. 
Morning and as ie B Mey 
. To becontinued mon on 
The ‘ord’s Prayer ; No. 2, The Belle ; No. 3, Six Sub- 
jects from the Rovaing Fuare?, 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
~~ Jmperial 32mo., in an Illuminated binding, 
crak KE’S" CABINET SERIES. 

. Tighe’s Psyche, or the Legend o ve. Is. 
. Babe ; He - "s Palestine: and other Poems. 1s. 
Longfellow’s Voices of the Night, and other 


3. 
Poems. 1s. 
. Hemans’ Domestic Affections, and other Poems. 
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Is. 
5. Byron’s Giaour, and Bride of Abydos. Is. 
6. Strife and Peace. By Miss Bremer. 1s. 6d. 


7. Hoffman’s Vigil of Faith, and other Poems. 1s. 
8. The H——— Family. By Miss Bremer. 26. 
London: H. G. Clarke and Co., 66, Old Bailey. 


This day is published, Part XI. of 
eas ROYAL GALLERY of BRITISH 
ve tm 
The DELIV ERANCE of ST. PETER from PRISON. 
Potne DEATH of the RED DEER. Painted by Sir D. 





| Wiuxkie, R.A, 


Greeks and Italians; the Stuccoes, Vehicles, and Pig- | 


ments used by them and employed by the authors. 
Published by Hering and Remington, German Repo- 





ARTIST, on PICTORIAL COLOUR and EF- 


The HARVEST WAGGON. Painted by T. Garns- 
BOROUGH, R.A. . 

London: Published for the Proprietors, by T. G. 
March, 4, Hanover-street, Hanover-square; F.G. Moon, 


alts | 90, Threadneedle-street; & R.Ackermann &Co., Strand. 
| Ra: to an AMATEUR, or YOUNG | 


FECT, and the Means to be employed for their Pro- 


duction, &c. &c. By Ropeat Henpvreie, Esq. 
* These ‘ Letters’ contain many excellent 


liary.”—Art-Union, July, 1842. 


recepts, | 


' and would be found by the amateur a valuable auxi- tinted style of lithography. 


Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ | 


Hall-court; and sold by T. Miller, Artists’ Colourman, 
56, Long Acre; and Mr. Ackermann, 191, Regent-street. 
Price 5s. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
APTISMAL FONTS. 


Each Part, price 2s. 64, contains 16 Engravings, | 


with Descriptions. 
Volume. 

“We feel very high gratification in introducing this 
delightful series to the notice of our readers. To the 


Eight Parts will complete the 


| well-merited praise of admirable selection, good taste, 


elegance, and fidelity, we may add, that the cost of this 
elegant work is extremely reasonable.’’—Ecclesiologist. 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


WILLIAM MULREADY, R.A. 
HE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
Thirty-two Designs b 
A. The whole engraved by 


With 
WILLIAM MULREADY, 
John Thompson. One 


“Itis the 


| has hitherto issued from the British press.”—Art- | 


Untron. 

“There are some designs in the volume in which 
Art may justly boast of having added something to 
even the exquisite fancy of a Goldsmith.” —Examiner. 

“It is not the smallest proof of the excellence of 
these illustrations, that the more they are studied the 
more their force and truth grow on the spectators.” — 


| John Bull. 


| 
d price of 12s. in | 


London: Jobn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published by Ackermann and Co., 
RAVELS in the INTERIOR ot NORTH 
AMERICA. By Maximi.ian, Prince of Wied. 
Accompanied by Eighty-one elaborately-coloured Plates, 
imperial folio, numerous Engravings on Wood, and a 
large Map. Translated from the German by H. EvANs 
LLoyp. Two elegantly-bound volumes, Price Twenty- 
Se, 4 
is splendid work mast prove highly gratifying to 
all persons who feel interested in the fate of the Red 
Men ; in it will be found a mass of information respect- 
ing their traditions, mannere, customs, character, illus- 





| trated by a volame of coloured plates, far superior in 


ria! Edition, beauti- | 





every respect to anything that has hitherto accom- 
panied a similar work, 


Now ready, a third and i 
with 33 designs by W. 
morocco, 48, 6d., 

I bg =~ yf STMES of ENGLAND, col. 

. aa : 

J. 0. HaLuiweLt, Bq, BRS. we™ Baited by 

Also Second Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 6 he 

ESSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES, fisto- 

, Etymo » " 

Bae cud — w= haa Humorous. By M. A. Lower, 

COINS of the ROMAN 


described and illustrated. By J. Y. Akerman, F.S A 
Sak, ton Saition, enlarged, plates and wood-cuts, 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 


ae Edition, illustrated 
. Scort, royal i8mo. half 


$ relating to Britain, 














Now ready, imperial quarto, 428., 
ROUT’S MICROCOSM: the Artist’s Sketch- 
Book, in Figures, Buildings, Shipping, and Pictu- 
resque Objects, with Remarks on the Importance of 
Figures. By SamvugL Prout, F.S.A. Printed in the 


D. Bogue (late Tilt = Bogue), Fleet-street. 
Also, 

DRAWING-BOOK of OBJECTS from NATURE 
and STILL LIFE, for the use of Young Beginners and 
Drawing Classes or Schools. By Georez CHILD. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or six Numbers, 1s. each. 


BY AUTHORITY. 

Handsomely printed in Octavo, and illustrated by 
Shaded Engravings of the Models, and numerous 
Woodcuts, 15s., 

A MANUAL FOR TEACHING 
ODEL-DRAWING from SOLID FORMS, 
combined with a POPULAR VIEW of PER- 

SPECTIVE, and adapted tothe Elementary Instruction 

of Classes in Schools and Public Institutions, as taught 

under the Sanction of the Committee of Council on 

Education. By Butter WiLiiAMs, C.E., F.G.3. 

Also, with numerous Woodcuts, and Outline Figures of 


the Models, 3s. 
INSTRUCTIONS IN DRAWING, for the 
Use of Elementary Schosls, abridged from the forego- 





London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


DODD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND 
KNIGHTAGE, for 1844 (Fourth Year). 

On the 19th inst , New Edition, revised from the first 
article to the last, foolscap 8vo., 9s. cloth, 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
KNIGHTAGE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRE- 

LAND, including the Junior Branches of the Nobility 

and all the Titled Classes, alphabetically arranged, and 

containing, in addition to the usual contents of a peer- 

age, knights, bishops, judges, privy-councillors &c. 

By C. R. Bese, Esq., Author of * Parliamentary Com- 

panion,” &c. 

*,* Since the last edition, the orcurrence of 421 
deaths, 203 new creations, 156 marriages, ther with 
the mass of promotions attendant on the Chinese and 
Affghan wars, have rendered an entire revision of the 
work necessary from the first article to the last. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 








Just published, 16 pp. 8vo., price 1s., to be had, by or- 
der, of all sellers, 
N ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 
4% BOOKS PUBLISHED by JOHN VAN VOORST, 
with a Specimen Illustration from each of the follow- 
ing :— 
Owen’s History of British Fossil Mammalia. 
Baptismal Fonts. 
Sel vs History of British Forest Trees. 
The Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated by Mulready. 
Jenyn’s Edition of White’s Selborne. 
Bullar’s Winter in the Azores. 
Gosse’s Canadian Naturalist. 
Aikin’s Illustrations of Arts and Manufactures. 
Moule’s Heraldry of Fish. 
Jones’s Outline of the Animal Kingdom. 
Bell’s History of British Quadrupeds. 
Yarrell’s History of British Birds. 
Bell's History of British Reptiles. 
Yarrell’s History of British Fishes. 
career ag Lo i Starfishes. 
ewman’s Familiar tory of Insects. 
Paternoster-row, July, 1843. ™ 
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We commence, to-day, a Sixtu ANNUAL Vo- 
LUME Of the Anr-UNion, under circumstances 
which justify the expectation of augmented 
power and increased prosperity. 

We contemplate the introduction of various im- 
provements during the coming year. Some of 
them will be manifested in this—our opening— 
number. Our future exertions will be, we 
hope, at least, in proportion to our past suc- 
cess. We shall endeavour to render this 
JournaL deserving the high and extensive 
patronage it has hitherto received. 

It will be, as it ever has been, our continual 
study to represent the interests of the Baitisu 
Artist earnestly and faithfully; but, at the 
same time, with that entire independence with- 
out which our service would be little worth. 

We shali labour unceasingly, and incur all 
reasonable expense, to obtain such information 
as may be interesting, or valuable, to the Srvu- 
DENT, the Amateur, and the CONNOISSEUR; 
striving to extend a knowledge and appreciation 
of Ant—to render its aid practically useful to 
the MANUFACTURER and the ARTISAN, and 
bringing its healthful, happy, and invigorating, 
influences to bear upon all classes of the com- 
munity. 

Art-Union Office, 

132, Fleet-street. Jan., 1844. 








THE MERCANTILE VALUE OF 
THE FINE ARTS. 


CALICO-PRINTING. 


CALICO-PRINTING is one of the most important 
branches of British Art, and gives employment 
to a greater number of designers than all the 
rest put together. In Manchester and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, there are from five to seven 
hundred persons engaged in this profession: of 
whom some are constantly employed by one 
house, and work for it exclusively ; whilst others 
work for the trade generally, taking round their 
patterns to sell them to the highest bidder. Since 
the late extension of copyright in design, this 
profession has been much enlarged in numbers; 
the scale of remuneration for approved patterns 
is on the increase, and the character of the de- 
signs, Viewed merely as artistic performances, 
exhibits manifest signs of improvement. It is, 
however, still an undeniable fact, that English 
designers, taken as a body, are inferior to French 
artists; and, what is still more to be lamented, 
that they do not equal the excellence attained 
by the Raymonds, the Kilburns, and others of 
the last century. While the art of design has 
apparently retrograded, all the mechanical and 
chemical processes connected with printing have 
advanced with more than railroad speed. So 
important, indeed, has the application of the 


| science of chemistry become, that most of the 


rising talent in that great branch of experimental 
knowledge seeks to connect itself with calico- 
printing and dyeing. Liebig’s favourite disciple, 
and far the most promising of our rising chemists, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, was, until very lately, attached 
to the great print-works of Mr. Thomson, at Prim- 
rose, near Clitheroe. The most beautiful and de- 
licate operations of mechanical science and skill 
are those connected with processes ancillary to 
calico-printing. The process of engraving cylin- 
ders, exhibited at Lockett’s establishment in Man- 
chester, is one of those triumphs of ingenuity 
and intelligence which appears the more won- 
derful the more frequently it is contemplated 
and the more deeply it is investigated. To wit- 
ness lathes with eccentric chucks tracing on the 
varnished cylinders elaborate and exquisite 
ground-patterns, with no superintendent to watch 
their course, would almost lead a casual spectator 
to suppose that the power of thinking had been 
conferred on these wondrous combinations of 
wood, brass, and iron ; while even their powers 
seem likely to be surpassed by new applications 
of the electro-ty pe process. ; 

Whoever has had the good fortune to form an 
acquaintance with any of the eminent chemists 
and mechanics engaged directly in calico-print- 
ing, or in any of the arts ancillary to this 
branch of industry, will not fail to discover that 
they are all men thoroughly imbued with one 
great principle—the intimate union and con- 
nexion between all the sciences. The chemists 
do not limit their range of inves ns to the 
production of colour; there is no ical ana- 
lysis, however abstract, and no chemical applica- 
tion, however apparently remote from their im- 
mediate business, which escapes their attention. 
It is not as well known as it ought to be, that the 
best proficients in agricultural chemistry are to 
be found in the print-works of Lancashire, and 
that from them came the distinguished philosopher 
intrusted with the charge of the most difficult 
branches of inquiry into the sanitary condition 
of our large towns. It is only by close and 
minute inquiry that we find ‘how large is the 
consumption of all journals of science, domestic 
and foreign, among the leading calico-printers ; 
there are very few large establishments in the 
libraries of which a visitor cannot find every 
scientific periodical of note that has emanated 
from the presses of England, France, Germany, 
or America. Rarely, indeed, are the attainments 





of these gentlemen confined to chemical science, 
extensive as its range has become in modern | 


We know many who are sound mathe- 
maticians, good botanists, and masters of most 
branches of physical science. Until we had 
learned the extent of the attainments of these 
gentlemen, we were overwhelined with astonish- 
ment at the wondrous progress of the chemistry 
of colour ; this feeling has now greatly abated 
since we have learsed that ull the sister sciences 
have lent their united aid to facilitate and accele- 
rate that p. . 

Now, one obvious cause of the disproportion 
between the progress in the art of design and the 
progress in the art of printing designs, is, that 
those who prepare patterns rarely have taken a 
large and comprehensive view of Art, and seem 
to consider it-quite sufficient to limit their atten- 
tion to that branch of design which belongs to 
their immediate profession. We have before us 
patterns of flowers, in which the leaves belong to 
one order of plants, the petals to another, and 
the stalk to a third, different from either; we 
have birds depicted as far removed from possible 
existence as uny of the monsters of heraldry ; 
we have fanciful forms and combinations of 
form, which set all powers of description or even 
comprehension at defiance ; and we have blend- 
ings of colour as discordant with harmony as 
the thumpings of an infant on a pianoforte. 
Well and wisely says the Hinda proverb, “ The 
snail sees nothing beyond its shell, and believes it 
the finest palace in the universe.” If these 
designers had ever looked beyond their shell—if 
they had ever learned that the art of drawing 
patterns is but the younger sister of a very 
numerous family included under the common 
name of the “ arts of design”—the number of the 
ludicrous and expensive blunders before us would 
have been greatly diminished. We were at one 
time tempted to engrave some specimens of these 
deformities, and compare them with some of the 
superior patterns prodaced in the same styles; 
but this would be a very invidious task, and 
would necessarily involve the institution of those 
comparisons which the common sense of mankind 
has stigmatized as odious. 

Some of the worst, and also some of the best 
designs before us, are in the class of furnitare 
cottons. Without pretending toa very practised 
or critical eye, we can: Gietnyeids 4h &: ylenee 
which of the authors of architectural designs on 
these cottons have learned to draw from models, 
and which from the mere copying of prints. 
There is atameness and flatness, a total absence of 
relief, in the latter, which no pains in execution 
could ever overcome. Not a few have confused 
the styles of different ages, countries, and races : 
one indeed exhibits a bad cro-s between a Chinese 
pagoda and a Grecian temple; and another has 
produced a similar monster, from the union of a 
Turkish kiosk with a Gothic cathedral. We re- 
member, in the flourishing days of architectural 
monstrosity, to which the Brighton Pavilion 
and the church in Langham-place belong, being 
exceedingly perplexed by the appearance of a 
column about to be raised to its place in a new 
building. We asked one of the builders “ to what 
order of architecture it belonged ?” He answered, 
with great simplicity, “ Sir, that is Mr. Morris’ 
most positive order.” Pally one-half of the ar- 
chitectural patterns on furniture which we have 
examined belong to no existing order, excépt 
“‘ Mr. Somebody’s most positive order.” 

This journal, as its name imports, was insti- 
tuted mainly to enforce the necessity of union 
between the different branches of Art, and more 
particularly the intimate connexion between 
those which have been too long regarded as exclu- 
sively artistic, and those which have been deemed 
exclusively mechanical. In every successive 
number we have laboured, and not without suc- 
cess, to show that mind as well as hand is required 
in every branch of decorative art; but we know. 
of no department of British industry in which 
manual dexterity is so often dissevered from 
artistic conception as in the preparation of pat- 
terns for calico-printers. As we get on we shall 
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THE MERCANTILE VALUE OF 
THE FINE ARTS. 


CALICO-PRINTING. 


CALICO-PRINTING is one of the most important 
branches of British Art, and gives employment 
to a greater number of designers than all the 
rest put together. In Manchester and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, there are from five to seven 
hundred persons engaged in this profession: of 
whom some are constantly employed by one 
house, and work for it exclusively; whilst others 
work for the trade generally, taking round their 
patterns to sell them to the highest bidder. Since 
the late extension of copyright in design, this 
profession has been much enlarged in numbers; 
the scale of remuneration for approved patterns 
is on the increase, and the character of the de- 
signs, viewed merely as artistic performances, 
exhibits manifest signs of improvement. It is, 
however, still an undeniable fact, that English 
designers, taken as a body, are inferior to French 
artists; and, what is still more to be lamented, 





times. We know many who are sound mathe- 
maticians, good botanists, and masters of most 
branches of physical science. Until we had 
learned the extent of the attainments of these 
gentlemen, we were overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment at the wondrous progress of the chemistry 
of colour; this feeling has now greatly «bated 
since we have learned that all the sister sciences 
have lent their united aid to facilitate and secele- 
rate that progress. 

Now, one obvious cause of the disproportion 
between the progress in the art of design and the 
progress in the art of printing designs, is, that 
those who prepare patterns rarely have taken a 
large and comprehensive view of Art, and seem 
to consider it quite sufficient to limit their atten- 
tion to that branch of design which belongs to 
their immediate profession. We have before us 
patterns of flowers, in which the leaves belong to 


| one order of plants, the petals to another, and 


| the stalk to a third, different from either; 


| existence as any of the 


we 
have birds depicted as far removed from possible 
monsters of heraldry ; 


| we have fanciful forms and combinations of 


that they do not equal the excellence attained | 


by the Raymonds, the Kilburns, and others of 
the last century. While the art of design has 
apparently retrograded, all the mechanical and 


chemical processes connected with printing have | 


advanced with more than railroad speed. So 
important, indeed, has the application of the 
science of chemistry become, that most of the 
rising talent in that great branch of experimental 
knowledge seeks to connect itself with calico- 
printing and dyeing. Liebig’s favourite disciple, 
and far the most promising of our rising chemists, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, was, until very lately, attached 
to the great print-works of Mr. Thomson, at Prim- 


| rose, near Clitheroe. The most beautiful and de- 


licate operations of mechanical science and skill 
are those connected with processes ancillary to 
calico-printing. The process of engraving cylin- 
ders, exhibited at Lockett’s establishment in Man- 
chester, is one of those triumphs of ingenuity 
and intelligence which appears the more won- 
derful the more frequently it is contemplated 
and the more deeply it is investigated. To wit- 


| ness lathes with eccentric chucks tracing on the 


| varnisbed cylinders 


elaborate and exquisite 


| groun/{-patterns, with no superintendent to watch 
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We commence, to-day, a SixtuH ANNUAL Vo- 
LUME 0f the Anr-UNI0ON, under circumstances | 
which justify the expectation of augmented | 
power and increased prosperity. 

We contemplate the introduction of various im- 
provements during the coming year. Some of | 
them will be manifested in this—our opening— 
number. Our future exertions will be, we 
hope, at least, in proportion to our past suc- 
cess. We shall endeavour to render this 
Journau deserving the high and extensive 
patronage it has hitherto received. 

It will be, as it ever has been, our continual 
study to represent the interests of the Britisu 
Artist earnestly and faithfully; but, at the 
same time, with that entire independence with- 
out which our service would be little worth. 

We shall labour unceasingly, and incur all 
reasonable expense, to obtain such information 
as may be interesting, or valuable, to the Sru- 
DENT, the Amateur, and the CONNOISSEUR; 
striving lo extend a knowledge and appreciation 
of Arnt—to render its aid practically useful to 
the MANUFACTURER and the ARTISAN, and 
bringing its healthful, happy, and invigorating, 
influences to bear upon all classes of the com- 
munity. 

Art-Union Office, 

132, Fleet-street, Jan., 1844. 


their course, would almost lead a casual spectator 
<o suppose that the power of thinking had been 
conferred on these wondrous combinations of 
wood, brass, and iron ; while even their powers 


| seem likely to be surpassed by new applications 


| 





of the electro-type process. 

Whoever has had the good fortune to form an 
acquaintance with any of the eminent chemists 
and mechanics engaged directly in calico-print- 
ing, or in any of the arts ancillary to this 
branch of industry, will not fail to discover that 
they are all men thoroughly imbued with one 
great principle—the intimate union and con- 
nexion between all the sciences. The chemists 
do not limit their range of investigations to the 
production of colour; there is no chemical ana- 
lysis, however abstract, and no chemical applica- 
tion, however apparently remote from their im- 
mediate business, which escapes their attention. 
It is not as well known as it ought to be, that the 
best proficients in agricultural chemistry are to 
be found in the print-works of Lancashire, and 
that from them came the distinguished philosopher 
intrusted with the charge of the most difficult 
branches of inquiry into the sanitary condition 
of our large towns. It is only by close and 
minute inquiry that we find how large is the 
consumption of all jouruals of science, domestic 
and foreign, among the leading calico-printers ; 
there are very few large establishments in the 
libraries of which a visitor cannot find every 
scientific periodical of note that has emanated 
from the presses of &ogland, France, Germany, 
or America. Rarely, indeed, are the attainments 
of these gentlemen confined to chemical science, 
extensive as its range has become in modern 


| 


form, which set all powers of description or even 
comprehension at defiance ; and we have blend- 
ings of colour as discordant with harmony as 
the thumpings of an infant on a pianoforte. 
Well and wisely says the Hindd proverb, “ The 
snail sees nothing beyond its shell, and believes it 
the finest palace in the universe.” If these 
designers had ever looked beyond their shell—if 
they had ever learned that the art of drawing 
patterns is but the younger sister of a very 
numerous family included under the common 
name of the “ arts of design”—the number of the 
ludicrous and expensive blunders before us would 
have been greatly diminished. We were at one 
time tempted to engrave some specimens of these 
deformities, and compare them with some of the 
superior patterns produced in the same styles; 
but this would be a very invidious task, and 
would necessarily involve the institution of those 
comparisons which the common sense of mankind 
has stigmatized as odious. 

Some of the worst, and also some of the best 
designs before us, are in the class of furniture 
cottons. Without pretending toa very practised 
or critical eye, we can distinguish at a glance 
which of the authors of architectural designs on 
these cottons have learned to draw from models, 
and which from the mere copying of prints. 
There is atameness and flatness, a total absence of 
relief, in the latter, which no pains in execution 
could ever overcome. Not a few have confused 
the styles of different ages, countries, and races : 
one indeed exhibits a bad cro-s between a Chinese 
pagoda and a Grecian temple; and another has 
produced a similar monster, from the union of a 
Turkish kiosk with a Gothic cathedral. We re- 
member, in the flourishing days of architectural 
monstrosity, to which the Brighton Pavilion 
and the church in Langham-place belong, being 
exceedingly perplexed by the appearance of a 


| column about to be raised toits place in a new 


| exclusively mechanical. 


building. We asked one of the builders “ to what 
order of architecture it belonged ?”’ He answered, 
with great simplicity, “ Sir, that is Mr. Morris’s 
most positive order.” Fully one-half of the ar- 
chitectural patterns on furniture which we have 
examined belong to no existing order, except 
** Mr. Somebody’s most positive order.” 

This journal, as its name imports, was insti- 
tuted mainly to enforce the necessity of union 
between the different branches of Art, and more 
particularly the intimate connexion between 
those which have been too long regarded as exclu- 
sively artistic, and those which have been deemed 
In every successive 
number we have laboured, and not without suc- 
cess, to show that mind as well as hand is required 
in every branch of decorative art; but we know 
of no department of British industry in which 
manual dexterity is so often dissevered from 
artistic conception as in the preparation of pat- 
terns for calico-printers. As we get on we shall 
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find that forming architectural patterns from en- 


gravings in books, without ever having practised | 


or thought of model-drawing, is not a solitary 
instance of the want of generalization, which is 
the chief source of all the errors of our designers. 

Before going farther, we must beg our readers 
to bear in mind the distinction between a style 


and a pattern : the former is the general name | 
for the leading characteristic or common attri- | 
bute which guides the fashion of the day ; the | 
pattern includes all the minute circumstances of | 


form and colour contained in each individual 
design. Thus stripes are the “ style” of the pre- | 
sent day—the most prevalent form of the style 
being a bright blue stripe; but the various com- 
binations of colour and form in the stripes, or, in 
other words, the patterns of stripe in the market, 
are so numerous as to baffle computation. Few 
people are aware of the immense number of new 
patterns which are brought into the English mar- | 
ket every year, either imported from Paris or | 
produced by our own designers. A perpetual 
succession of designs is indipensable, in order to 
meet the passion for novelty which prevails, not | 
only in the home market, but almost in every | 
country to which we export calicoes. It has 
indeed been said that “ excellence itself is not | 
sufficient security for the permanence of public | 
estimation, as articles of the purest taste and most 
faultless execution are found to yield in favour 
when brought into competition with those of 
inferior merit, but endowed with the charm of 
more recent publication.” 

So far as “style” is concerned, this is undoubt- 
edly true: the Chines of bygone fashion would 
have no chance against the stripes of the present 
day ; but very close and patient investigation has 
convinced us that the success of patterns is far 
from being a lottery. Rare indeed have been the 
instances where a good pattern has failed to com- 
mand a remunerative market ; we have, however, 
witnessed the success of several novel conceits 
which had no intelligible charm but their no- | 
velty. This, however, is the common law of all | 
things that depend on the caprice of fashion ; but 
it may be stated as the general rule of patterns 
that, though some which are bad may succeed, 
none which are really good can fail. We know 
that a person with an artistic eye, looking over the 
books of patterns in any very large establishment, 
would hardly trip in pointing out those which 
had succeeded and those which had been failures. 
The experiment has been frequently tried. 

We have intimated our belief that the infe- 
riority of the English designers must mainly be 
attributed to their artistic education being too 
limited and too exclusively professional; we 
have said that they want to be trained in the 
principles of general Art; principles which can 
only be learned by a comprehensive survey of the 
Fine Arts in their union and connexion; by a 
comparison of their several functions, and by an 
examination of the relations which their subor- 
dinate parts bear to their totality. The effects 
of sculpture are different from the effects of paint- 
ing, and are produced by different causes ; but, 
though there is no identity, there is a strong ana- 
logy between these sister arts: the relations of 
cause and effect remuin the same, however the 
causes and effects themselves may vary. Now, 
this “ knowledge of relations,” which Goethe has | 
described as the perfection of Science and Art, 
can only be obtained by very extended observa- 
tion, and by often-repeated comparison. The 
man whoclings to one special branch of Art— who 
allows himself to be manacled and fettered by 
routine and precedent—is placed at a sad disad- 
vantage whenever he is compelled to enter upon 
a new form of combinations. 

The most common error of our English design- 
ers is, that they continually violate the relations | 
between the style and the pattern ; they seem to | 
imagine that the design which suited Chines 
would be equally successful in “ stripes ;” and to | 
mend the matter they assign a reason, that por- 
tions of the shawl-patterns have been successfully | 
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applied to “stripes.” Every one blessed with 
eyesight can see that there is a decided stripe ten- 
dency in every shawl-pattern to the stripe, and 
therefore it was natural to expect that some por- 
tion of design might be beneficially transferred 
from one style to the other. 
common sense, what is the point of contact be- 
tween the Chine pattern and the stripe? Yet here 





ugliest, and, we believe, the most unsaleable of 
| stripes. 


Another source of error is a disregard of the re- 


lations between the pattern and the material on 
which it is printed. This is not so common an 
error as the former, but we have specimens of it 
before us. We have designs which we know to 
have been transferred from silks to “ laines,” and 
even to printed cottons, that originally told 
well, but which on the present material are utter 
failures. It is just as if a painter endeavoured to 
give the effects of an oil-painting with water- 
colours. 

The fashionable style of “ stripes” directs our 
attention to a defect in English taste which ex- 
tends far wider in its range than the class of de- 
signers for calico-printers. In the heap of pat- 
terns before us we have countless examples of 
combinations of colour, which offend against the 
most common rules of Art; it would seem as if 
people had yet to learn that there are discords in 
optics as well as in music. It does not, in our 
belief, argue well for educated taste in England, 
to see the preference everywhere given to subdued 


But, in the name of | 


we bave before our eyes patterns that were elegant | 
and successful in Chinés worked up into the | 


and neutral tints. We know that there are tints | 


of bold and vivid colouring which might be 


brought to blend and melt into each other with | 


all the harmony of a brilliant piece of music. 
Nature herself has shown us the pattern in the 
phenomenon of the rainbow. 

We wish that the world would be convinced 
that beauty is fully as cheap as deformity ; indeed 
we are convinced that ugliness is the more costly 
production of the two. Itis quite astonishing, in 
some of the patterns before us, to see what extraor- | 
dinary pains some designers have taken to put 
themselves wrong; their elaborate blunders are | 
the more surprising, because some glimmerings 
of common sense in the design show that they | 
had a conception which was capable of being | 
worked out advantageously ; but from some inex- | 
plicable obliquity of vision, or perversity of intel- 
lect, they have set themselves to work with 
apparently a prepense purpose to prevent their 
conception from being recognised or realized. 

For obvious reasons we shall not quote any ex- 
ample from patterns in the existing market; but 
we have before us a French design of some ten or 
a dozen years old which may well elucidate the | 
destruction of an idea in the working out of its 
execution. The design was clearly suggested by 
the training of the convolvulus major up some 
strings attached to a garden wall or summer- 
house, from which it is very possible that a hand- 
some pattern might have been derived. As 
stripes were the fashion, we clothed our garden 
wall with them, by planting alternately convol- 
vulus major, nasturtium, and scarlet runners ; but 
the effect was not equal to our expectations. The | 
French artist did worse, he substituted the flower | 
of the ranunculus for that of the convolvulus,and | 
placed behind the columns of flower a trellised | 
vine, with bunches of ripe grapes. The result wasa | 
glorious horticultural absurdity such as the world 
has rarely witnessed. Now, we have little doubt, | 
that had the artist adhered to his convolvulus, 
he would have produced something worth look- | 
ing at. 

As we have referred to flowers, which are among | 





the most common objects of design for calico- | 
printers, we will venture to offer a suggestion | 
which we think of practical value. In all natural | 


| objects there is an adaptation of the parts to each | 


other : so that from the fragment of a bone an | 
anatomist could give a pretty accurate account 
of the animal ; and a botanist, from a single leaf, 
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stem, or petal, would make a fair guess at the 
nature of the plant. This harmony of adaptation 
is one of the greatest elements of natural beauty, 
and it is displayed in the most minute and tri- 
fling particular: in the way the stem bends or 
stands erect, in the drooping or the expansion of 
the flower, in the fold and position of every leaf, 
there are essential characteristics which cannot 
be disregarded without a sacrifice of natural 
beauty. Now, we have seen designers copying 
flowers, not in the field or garden, but from cut 
specimens lying on their table. In such a state 
they copy an unnatural effect: the harmonies of 
the flower, and therefore its beauties, are thrown 
into distortion :— 


“It lies uprooted from its genial bed, 
A lovely ruin, now defaced and dead.”’ 


Another error is made when designers copy 
horticultural instead of botanical specimens. 
Most of what are deemed prize-flowers are forced 
and unnatural monsters : they gratify curiosity, 
and not taste. Beds of double dahlias, prize- 
tulips, and heavy hyacinths soon pall upon the 
eye ; and pictures of them, even to unartistic eyes, 
are heavy, constrained, and clumsy. We have 
before us a tulip-pattern, which is nothing better 
than a gorgeous absurdity ; while another, which 
is but a simple sprig of fuchsia, is full of beauty 
and elegance, because it is true to nature. 

It is written in the book of superhuman wisdom, 
“ Despise not the day of small things.” Every 
calico-printer is unconsciously taking an active 
part in national education : he is either training 
the public eye to refined taste by habitual asso- 
ciations with the productions of genius, or he is 
perverting it by placing before it unnatural combi- 
nations, disfigurements, and disproportions. The 
education of the eye has not received in England 
all the attention it deserves ; we see the want of 


| it every day in the disarrangement of our furni- 
| ture, in the forms of our ordinary utensils, in the 


decorations of our rooms, but more than all in 
the patterns of female dress. But thoagh this, 
unfortunately, is true to a lamentable extent, yet 
there is a natural taste inherent in all mankind, 
which, in the main, triumphs over the aberra- 
tions and perversities of fantastic caprice, 
“ As sunshine, broken in the rill, 
Though turn’d astray, is sunshine still.” 

To purify this taste, and establish its supremacy 
over the vapid reign of fashion, a succession of 
objects of legitimate beauty must be kept perpe- 
tually befcre the contemplation of the public. 
This would tend to abate the rage for mere 
variety and novelty, and the permanence of 
demand for really good designs would more than 
compensate the additional cost of production. 
But, in order that this desirable consummation 
should be effected, the artistic education of our 
designers must be far more liberal and enlarged 
than it has been hitherto. The entire circle of 
Art must be brought under their survey; there 
must be an “ Art-Union” in their minds, and to 
it must be referred every suggestion of imagina- 
tion and every creation of fancy. We rejoice to 
add, that many of our most extensive calico~- 
printers are anxious to promote this desirable 
consummation ; and we are bound gratefully to 
acknowledge the assistance we have received 
from some of the most eminent, in the prepa- 
ration of this article. It is probable that at some 
future time we may be tempted to renew the 
subject, and to give some history of the patterns 
of former ages, and an analysis of the causes of 
their success or their failure. 


[We shall follow up this subject by considering 
other—and hardly less important—branches of it, 


| more especially with reference to the iron factories 


of Birmingham, and the potteries of Staffordshire. 
We shall, however, endeavour hereafter to exhibit 
actual results. With this view our articles will be, 
we hope, largely and profitably illustrated—our 
purpose being to supply suggestions and informa- 
tion to those who practise the Useful Arts, as well 
as the Arts Decorative and Ornamental. } 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





On Saturday the 9th of December, being the 
75th anniversary of the Royal Academy, a general 
meeting was held in Trafalgar-square, “‘ for the 
annual election of officers and other business ;” 


| 


| 
| 


the principal being the delivery of prizes to suc- | 


cessful candidates in the several classes of 
students. There was a large assemblage of 
Academicians, and within the circle which sepa- 
rates the dais from the gallery were seated several 
distinguished amateurs. The students amounted 
in number to between four and five hundred. 
Unfortunately the President was absent, in con- 
sequence of sudden but severe illness, which, 


although not dangerous or even alarming, pre- | 


vented his discharging the important duty of 
the evening. This is greatly to be lamented, for 
itis certain that the public, as well as the artists 


generally, feel a very deep and a very anxious | 


desire to ascertain the opinions of the President 
of the Royal Academy concerning the great 
move of Government, and the consequent pro- 
duction of a series of Cartoons, during the past 
year. It is indeed a subject upon which his 
sentiments ought to be made known ; so much of 
the future may depend upon the view taken of the 
matter by the first British authority on the Arts— 
that we trust he will consider it wise and just to 
publish the “ Address” he would have delivered, 
had not illness prevented his occupying the Pre- 
sidential chair on the 9th. George Jones, Esq., 
acted as his substitute ; bis observations to the as- 
sembly were few and brief, but he spoke in so low 
a voice that his words failed to reach the place in 
which we had our seat. We believe he passed some 
remark on the fact—by no means creditable to the 
students—that no gold medal would this year 
be given for historical painting; there being 
no candidate for the distinction it conferred— 
the highest distinction the student can obtain 
from the Academy. This evil—for an evil it 
undoubtedly is—may be, in some degree, ac- 
counted for by the knowledge that many artists 
are employed in arrangements for the Cartoon 
exhibition. Weare, however, thus supplied with 
a very insufficient excuse. The circumstance is 
one that may not be slightly passed over by the 
Royal Academy. The bare fact is simply this: 
—in its schools there was not found a single 
artist to compete for the highest honour that study 
can obtain. It would be iniquitous to conceal our 
conviction that the want of fosterage of historical 
painting on the part of the Royal Academy is the 
root of the evil. If an artist does produce a his- 
torical picture, what will be its fate ? He canhave 
no doubt about its ultimate destiny from the day 
he lines the canvas up to the hour at which his 
labour is closed: it will be either rejected in 
Trafalgar-square, or be hung as near the roof as 
possible. Until this system undergoes a change, 
and the Royal Academy obtain Room to exhibit 
the works, not only of the members but of con- 
tributors, the summing up of the year’s produce 
will always be nil to the item of historical art. 
We feel perfectly sure that, if the Royal Academy 
will but stir in the matter, the whole of the Na- 
tional Gallery may be at their disposal in April, 


| officers, &c., for the ensuing year. 


May, and June next. But we apprehend that, as | 


long as there is space sufficient to show to full 
advantage the annual productions of members 
and associates, no stir in the matter will be made. 
It is scarcely too much to say that the progress 
of British Art, and the welfare of British artists, 
depend mainly upon the change that time, and 


| William Charles Ross, Mr. William Et 


pressure from without, shall produce over the | 


councils of the Academy. It cannot be forgot- 
ten that a Society which, seventy-five years ago, 
consisted of forty artists, embodying nearly the 
whole of the profession, is now—when the me- 
tropolis alone supplies nearly a thousand ex- 
hibitors—composed of no larger number. Of 
the forty, too, it must be remembered some re- 
side abroad ; others either never paint, or never 
show their pictures ; others live and flourish in 
the Scottish capital ; others are superannuated ; 
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and others are no acquisitions to any Institution. 
Certain we are that, until British artists obtain 
sufficient space in which to exhibit historical 
pictures, they will never paint them; and we 
much fear that, while the miserable rooms in Tra- 
falgar-square are large enough for the Royal Aca- 
demy, no really vigorous effort will be made to 
obtain a fit and proper Gallery—worthy of the 
country. 

The distribution of the medals was, as it always 
is, a very imposing ceremony. A high degree of 
enthusiasm influenced the assembly. It was ma- 
nifested by cheers as each student advanced from 
the crowd to the President’s chair and received 
his reward. It was not difficult to ascertain, by 
the extent of greeting, the estimate in which the 
successful candidate was held. Mr. Solomon 
appeared to be a decided favourite; while Mr. 
Millais (a lad who wore his boy-shirt-collar, and 
seemed to be no more than 14 or 15 years old) 
was hailed with “long continued cheers.” 

The prizes were distributed as follows :— 

To Mr. E. Bowring Stephens, for the best com- 


position in sculpture~—The gold medal, and the dis- 
courses of the Presidents Reynolds and West. 


To Mr. H. B. Garling, for the best architectural | 
design—The gold medal, and the discourses of the | 


presidents (as above). 

To Mr. J. Harwood, for the best copy made in 
the school of painting—The silver medal, with the 
lectures of the Professors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. 


To Mr. A. Ranckley, for the next best copy | 


made in the painting school—The silver medal; 
but, this student having received a similar medal 
in 1842, this medal, though adjudged to him, could 


not be given. 

To Mr. Abraham Solomon, for the best drawing 
from the living models—The silver medal. There 
was only one medal given in the class this time. 

To Mr. George Perry, for a drawing of the west 
wing of Greenwich Hospital—The silver medal. 

To Mr. John Everett Millais, for the best draw- 
ing from the antique—The silver medal, and the 
lectures of Professors Opie and Fuseli. 

To Mr. G. Ellenthorpe Suitzenich, for the next 
best drawing from the antique—The silver medal. 

To Mr. Joseph Engel, for the best model from 
the antique—The silver medal, and the lectures of 
the Professors Opie and Fuseli. 

To Mr. Alfred Gatley, for the next best model 
from the antique—The silver medal was adjudged, 
but not bestowed, as he had already (in 1842) re- 
ceived a similar medal. 

To Mr. William Thomas, for the next best model 
from the antique—The silver medal. 


The works of the several candidates were ex- 
hibited in the ante-room. The majority were 
highly satisfactory. There were three competitors 
for the best composition in sculpture ; all good. 
The work of Mr. Stephens is of very high merit 
—one, indeed, which few modern MASTERS need 
have blushed to own. It may be accepted as the 
sure augury of future fame.* 


The Academicians proceeded to the election of 
Sir Martin 
Archer Shee was unanimously re-elected President. 

Council.—New List—Sir William Charles Ross, 


Sir Augustus W. Calcott, Mr. Clarkson Stansfield, | 


and Mr. Charles Robert Leslie. Old List—Mr. 


| Charles Barry, Mr. George Jones, Mr. Alfred D. 


Chalon, and Mr. Thomas Phillips. 

Visitors in the Life Academy.—New List—Mr. 
Abraham Cooper, Mr. John James Chalon, ~' 
, an 
Mr. Solomon A. Hart. Old List—Mr. Edward 
Hodges Bailey, Mr. Alfred E. Chalon, Mr. R. 
Cook, and Mr. W. F. Witherington. 

In the School of Painting.—New List—Mr. J. 
J. Chalon, Mr. William Mulready, Mr. H. Wil- 
liam Pickersgill, and Mr. William Frederick Wi- 
therington. Old List—Mr. H. Peyronet Briggs, 
Mr. Charles Locke Eastlake, Mr. Charles Robert 
Leslie, and Mr. Thomas Ewins. 

Auditors re-elected— Mr. William Mulready, 
Mr. Turner, and Sir Richard Westmacott. 





* Mr. Stephens is, we understand, a native of Devon- 
shire—a county by which the Arts have been especially 
glorified. 
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JOHN CLAUDIUS LOUDON. 


Few have exhibited greater diligence of study and 
more unwearied literary industry—particularly when 
it is considered under what grievous personal disabi- 
lities he laboured during nearly the last ag oy | — 
than did Mr. Loudon; and if his ability in his more 
strictly professional pursuits of landscape-gardening 
horticulture, and y, do not seem to recommend 
him for especial notice in our columns, he is entitied 
to it here for what he did in a different capacity. With- 
out formally claiming for him the title of artist—at 
least not in the usual acceptation of the term—he must 
| be allowed to have done very much, by his writings 
| and publications, for the study of architecture—a taste 
for which he endeavoured to render popular. Of 
| what he so did, the influence must have been both 
| extensive and beneficial, although, perhaps, more of 

an indirect than direct nature; it — impossible to 
trace its course, or to ascertain to what extent it has 
been both of immediate and of remote serviceableness 
His “ Encyclopedia of ey ~ and Villa Architecture.” 
was—or we may say, is—a deservedly popular work— 
popular in its purpose and in the mode in which the 
subjects are treated, and stamped with popular appro- 
bation by the sale of two very large impressions. Not 
only does it contain a prodigious mass of information, 
but a great portion is entirely fresh, being immediately 
collected, for the first time, by means of personal obser- 
vation and inquiry. Neither is that information con- 
fined to architecture alone, but embraces a variety of 
matters more or less immediately connected with it, 
including furniture, and all that relates to the refine- 
ments and the comforts of an “English Home.” To 
this the “‘ First Additional Supplement” was published 
in 1842; but we must now, unhappily, consider it also 
the last. The “ Subarban Gardener” is a companion 
work, though confined to villa residences in the vici- 
nity of towns. 

y these publications alone, Mr. Loudon would have 
rendered an important service to architecture, more 
especially as they inculcate sound principles of taste 
generally ; and that, in a familiar and inteiligent man- 
ner, even in matters where utility was mainly to be 
considered. But he may further be remembered as 
the originator of architectural journalism among us, for 

reviously to the appearance of his “ Architectural 

agazine” (which he commenced in 1834, soon after 
completing the “ ST eee beeen was no periodi- 
cal expressly devoted to architecture. Thovgh of it- 
self this experiment was very successful, its success 
was not of a kind to warrant his carrying on the publi- 
cation beyond its fifth volume, since it occupied time 
which he could very ill spare from other and more pro- 
fitable engagements— among which was his great work, 
the “ Arboretum Britannicum.” He therefore gave up 
the Magazine, although reluctantly, yet the less so, as the 
field would not be leit entirely empty, the “ Civil En- 
gineer and Architect’s Journal,” having been com- 
menced about a twelvemonth previously. 

A full memoir of such a man as Mr. Loudon would no 
doubt form an interesting, certainly an instructive 
piece of biography, since he was indebted almost solely 
to his own perseverance and industry, for what he be- 
came and what he accomplished; yet whether there 
exist sufficient materials for one, we are unable to 
say, and can here merely state a few dates and facts. 
He was a native of Scotland, having becn born in La- 
narkshire, April 8, 1782, and was brought up in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, where his father was a 
| respectable farmer; and his taste leading him to prefer 
landscape-gardening to the homelier pursuit of agri- 
culture, he was educated accordingly, and came to 
England in 1803 to practise in that profession. About 
five or six years afterwards, however, he took a farm 
in Oxfordshire; but, though it was not unprofitable as 
a concern, he did not continue in it any great length 
of time. The greater part of the three years 1813, 1814, 
and 1815, were spent by him in Sweden, Russia, and 
Poland; and in 1819 he visited Italy. 

He visited France and Germany in 1828 ; and a year 
or two afterwards married a lady whose acquiremc nts 
rendered her a most valuable literary assistant, while 
her unwearied and affectionate attention rendered her 
invaluable as a companion and a wife. From that 
period the publications above-mentioned, and one or 
two others, fully occupied him till the autumn of 1842, 
whena Le monary disorder manifested itself, and ter- 
minated fatally, after three months of severe suffering. 
He died at bis house, Porchester-terrace, Bayswater, 
December 14, in his 62nd year. 

Profitable as most of his works had been, and great 
as were both his industry and his prudence, owing to 
the enormous outlay required for his “ Arboretum,” 
Mr. Loudon was latterly straitened in his pecuniary 
affairs, nor has that work yet paid its expenses by up- 
wards of £2000. Still it cannot be said to have been 
unsuccessful—certainly not as regards the reputation 
| it has deservedly obtained for its author—but a high- 
| priced work of that kind must — be slow of 

sale, and profit must be looked for last. It is there- 
| fore to be hoped that it will eventually prove a per- 
manent property to his widow and daughter, be-ives 
what would erived to them from his other publica- 

tions, when that debt shall have been liquidated. 
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it well reported. 






































to many it might be dry, 


“Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, _ 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 






his discourse was calculated to 


a subject of frequent consideration. 
WINTERHALTER’S PORTRAITS 


ved at all. 





copies must be again copied. 


many distinguished and accomplished subjects. 


is in the hands of the authorities here. But it is 
held back, from a kind and merciful considera- 
tion, and will not be put in force until a few 
days before the commencement of the assizes. 
His imprisonment in the common gaol of the 
county will consequently be very brief. Very 
brief, also, will be his trial: evidence of his in- 
sanity for some time prior to its melancholy 
consummation, will be ‘proved by one or two 
of his intimate friends, artists—-sufficient to sa- 
tisfy the jury, although forming but a small por- 
tion of the proofs that might be adduced, if ne- 


moved to some insane asylum—for the remainder 
of his sad life. Latest accounts describe him as 
in a bad state of health; but receiving unre- 
mitting attention and strong sympathy from the 
persons under whose care he is placed at Fon- 
tainebleau. 





























awaken the 
deepest interest in his auditory, and to render it 


OP THE 
QUEEN AND Princz.—It is understood that ar- 
rangements have been made with the two lead- 
ing engravers of France to engrave these two por- 
traits ; there seems, however, to be considerable 
doubt whether the plates will be executed by 
them, or indeed whether they will ever be en- 
It is certain that—although M. 
orster undertook to engrave the Queen’s por- 
trait for 40,000 francs, about £1600; and M. 
| Louis to produce an engraving of the Prince’s 
rtrait for a sum not much less—neither of 
these artists have, as yet, commenced the work, 
in consequence of some contretems in London. 
If we are rightly informed, the portraits exhi- 
bited here were not the originals, but copies 
(certified, however, by M. Winterhalter), and 
these copies are now in the possession his Ma- 
jesty, Louis Philippe, who (always, provided 
that our information be correct) will not allow 
them to leave his Palace for a term of three | 
years—the period stipulated for by the engravers. — 
If the portraits are to be engraved, then the 
Under all cir- 
cumstances, therefore, it is not improbable that 
the resolution which retained French engravers 
may be rescinded; and that the likenesses of 
our royal Mistress and her illustrious Consort 
may be transferred to copper by two of her 


RicHaRD Dapp.—The order for the trans- 
mission of this unhappy young man to England 


Prorgessor GReen’s LecturB.—The sci- 
entifie and literary reputation of the author of 
“Vital Dynamics,” very naturally attracted a 
numerous and attentive auditory upon the com- 
mencement of the lectures annually delivered at 
the Royal Academy. This lecture, introductory 
to a course upon the anatomical structure of the 
human form, might also, we think, be not incor- 
rectly described as the anatomy of the laws, or of 
| that structure of the mind upon which beauty 
| and expression, as the elements of the Fine Arts, 
| are founded. The subjects chiefly dwelt upon 
| were—the difference existing between the Useful 
and the Fine Arts,—of the imaginative treatment 
of the latter, when representing objects existing in 
Nature,—of the nature and principles of taste,— 
of beauty and its constituents, and of expression, 
which harmonizes the beautiful with the true. 
This lecture is eminently deserving of the most 
attentive perusal, and we must refer our readers 
to the Atheneum of Dec. 16, where they will find 
Mr. Green’s delivery is earnest 
and impressive ; his style flowing and exact; he 
treats metaphysics not as the schoolmen, but as a 
scholar ; his illustrations are well chosen, and 
| most poetically expressed. His subject was terse, 


cessary ; and the poor fellow will be at once re- 


Tue Sippons MonuMEntT is in the hands 
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of the sculptor, T. Campbell, Bsq.; and when 
finished it will be placed in Westminster Abbey. 
The design is simple, but very graceful and effec- 
tive—a half-length figure ina niche. It cannot 
be considered as sufficiently important ; but the 
sum subscribed was singularly small, considering 
the fame of one of the most remarkable women 
of the age and country. Mr. Campbell was con- 
sequently limited in every way ; his object has 


been to produce a worthy testimonial, and we | 


know he has made a very considerable sacrifice 
to achieve the honourable purpose. There is 
another artist—and a great one—who must be 
named in connexion with this attempt to rescue 
the country from the reproach of utterly neglect- 
ing genius ; we allude to W. C. Macready, Esq., 
with whom the project originated, and but for 
whose liberality—we shame to say it—it could 
not have been carried out. Long may it be be- 
fore kindred minds are called upon to render a 
like homage to him—to one who mingles, happily, 
with unapproachable fame as an actor, high re- 
pute as a man of letters and a scholar, and who is 
not less admired in public than he is esteemed 
and respected in private life—for the possession 
of all social and domestic virtues. He is now in 
America, where the newspapers state he is gather- 
ng an abundant harvest—compensation for his 
losses in this county—losses sustained in his at- 
tempt to purify the stage, to restore it to its great 
purpose of instruction, and render it the resource 
and relaxation of virtuous women and intel- 
lectual men. 

Tue Ercuine Cius are about to issue 

| their new work, to which we understand the 
whole of the members have contributed. It is 

| worthy of note, that since the formation of the 
society—some four or five years we believe—three 
of its members have been elected Associates of 

| the Royal Academy ; while at the recent distri- 
bution of premiums for cartoons, the names of 
no fewer than four of the Club were among 
* the eleven.” 

Art-UN1Ion or Lonpon.—In our last we 
drew attention to eleven of Mr. Selous’ designs 
from “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” to which every 
subscriber of the year ending March next will be 
entitled, in addition to the print after Stanfield. 
Mr. Moses has now completed the whole of them, 
twenty-two, and we shall therefore reserve our 
promised examination of them until they are all 
before us. The greatest praise is due to Mr. 
Moses not only for the manner, but the exactness 


| 88 to time, with which he has fulfilled his engage- 


ment with the committee: they will thus be 
enabled to distribute copies to the subscribers 
immediately after the next general meeting. 
They are not always so fortunate: as regards 
the Chantrey medal for instance, Mr. William 
Wyon, in whose hands it is placed, was for some 
time very seriously indisposed, so that its ap- 
pearance will probably be delayed. It promises, 
however, to be a most beautiful work, and those 
to whom it is due will be amply repaid for wait- 
ing. The medal for the current year, comme- | 
morative of Sir Joshua Reynolds, intrusted to 
Mr. A. J. Stothard, is in a forward state. Great 
pains have been taken to obtain the best autho- 
rity. We happen to know that one of the hono- 
rary secretaries travelled a hundred miles to 
obtain the best living opinion as to the likeness. 
The bronzes for 1842 and 1848 have been for 
some time past in course of delivery to the for- 
tunate gainers of them. For the ensuing distri- 
bution a bust of Hebe, by A. Gatley, purchased | 
by a prizeholder last year, has been put into 
bronze, and formsa charming subject. The last of | 
the many excellent endeavours that the commit- | 
tee of this association have made to spread abroad | 
a love of Art, and induce the public to take inte- 
rest in the study of it, is in the shape of an 
“ Artistical Sheet Almanac,” which they have 
just now published, and which we are authorised 
to say may be obtained on application by all sub- 
scribers, and those who feel interested in the | 
objects of the Art-Union of London. The calen- 











dar shows the foundation of the various London 
artistical societies, the births and deaths of emi- 
nent artists, and the date of remarkable events 
relating toArt. There is likewise a curious table 
of the sums of money granted by Parliament for 
the encouragement of the Fine Arts and Litera- 
ture, and a table of the meetings of scientific 
societies in London for the year. Having been 
commenced late, it only purports to be an ap- 
proximation to what is hereafter intended, but is 
nevertheless an interesting document. 

BRONZE STATUE OF GEORGE IV.—To the 
equestrian statue of this monarch, which re- 
mained so long on the premises of the late Sir 
F. Chantrey, has been allotted a site at the angle 
of Trafalgar-square, nearest St. Martin’s Church. 
It is not yet devoilé, but remains “ under a cloud 
of canvas,” until the pedestal shall be finished ; 
it is impossible, therefore, yet to see the bearing 
and character of the statue ; on inquiry, however, 
the visitor is informed that it is in the “ Roman 
Style,” and most sincerely do we trust that 
George IV. will be the last of our British 
Cesars. It has been customary now for the best 
part of two centuries to represent our kings as 
Roman emperors, a practice in favour of which 
no sensible argument can be adduced. Give by 
all means to Augustus that which belongs to 
Cesar, but rob him not of his tunic and lorica to 
give them toa prince who would not know how 
to put them on. One of the most lucid triumphs 
of the French nation over themselves was when 
they divested their emperor of his Roman para- 
phernalia, and in the Place Vendéme wrapped 
him in his grey coat of many battles, whereon 
every Frenchman sees mapped out Jena, Wagram, 
et hec omnia. 

Roya. IrrsH ArtT-Unron Prints. —— Mr. 
Fox has undertaken to engrave for this Society a 
painting by Mulready, R.A.; and it appears that 
the Committee have also selected the ‘ Belisarius’ 
of Sir Martin Archer Shee, his diploma-picture 
as a member of the Royal Academy. The print 
from Rothwell’s ‘ Young Mendicants’ has been, 
we believe, satisfactorily finished by Mr. Sang- 
ster; that from Maclise’s picture, ‘The Peep into 
Futurity,’ is proceeding, but, as may be supposed, 
with no very great rapidity, in the hands of Mr. 
Golding; while the ‘Drowned Fisherman’—a 
work that will fall lamentably short on compari- 
son with either of the other works—is in process 
of execution by Mr. F. Bacon. The four former 
selections are highly creditable to the judgment 
and taste of Mr. Stewart Blacker, whose labours 
have been unceasing to place the Irish Art-Union 

in a most advantageous position. It is also for- 
tunate for the Society, and honourable to the 
country, that four such men are Irishmen—Shee, 
P.R.A.; Mulready, R.A.; Maclise, R.A.; and 
Rothwell. 

THE ELEcTROTYPE.— We have from the 
first foreseen the perfect success of the electro- 
type. We know there are many who have 


| doubted of this result ; they must now be con- 


vinced, however reluctantly, of the possibility of 
the multiplication, by this means, of prints ad 


| infinitum. The great merit of having brought 


electrotype plates to perfection is due to Mr. 
Vaughan Palmer, No. 42, Gloucester-street, 
Bloomsbury, who has lately made for the Art- 
Union of London a plate from Mr. Watt’s line 
engraving after Hilton’s picture of ‘ Una Enter- 
ing the Cottage.” The weight of this plate is 
from thirteen to fourteen pounds, and it was 
formed in the singularly short space of fourteen 
days, the metal being of the most unexception- 
able quality. Eight plates have been formed 
from the original, the first of which yielded 830 
impressions—in every respect equal to those taken 
from the engraved plate. In a circular before us 
is a letter from the engraver, Mr. Watt, to Mr. 
Palmer, wherein he says :— 

** Until you produced your plates of the ‘ Una,’ ‘ An- 
cient and Modern Italy,’ &c., plates of similar weight 


and dimensions had occupied other operators at least 
ten weeks; yours are now produced in fourteen days. 
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The quality of the metal is far superior to that of other 
operations ; and in this case the solidity of electrotype 
copper has been amply proved; for I am not aware that 
there has ever been produced a plate which, from the 
nature of the tints, would test so severely the merits of 
the electrotype as the original plate of the ‘Una,’ ” 

We have ourselves had opportunities of com- 
paring, also, impressions from the electrotyped 
plates of ‘ Italy, Ancient and Modern,’ by Turner, 
with those taken from the engraved plate, but 
could not, after close inspection, distinguish the 
one from the other. The same impressions were 
examined with a glass by an eminent engraver, 
who, after a lengthened inspection, declared that 
he could not discover a difference. On this par- 
ticular point Mr. Watt says: — “In fact, if a 
plate is well electrotyped before it is worn, | am 
certain that out of a dozen plates no engraver 
could select those taken from an electrotyped 
plate from those taken from the original plate.” 
It is now sufficiently evident that nothing can 
arrest the progress of the electrotype; it is also 


understood that it must operate as an auxiliary | 


to the able engraver, by extending to 
many the fame that has heretofore been limited 
to the few. We regard Mr. Palmeras the Caxton 
of this art; for the limited circulation of en- 
gravings as hitherto from the engraved plate, 
compared with an endless supply, bears a pro- 


the | 


portion similar to that of manuscripts as com- | 


pared with that of books. The rationale of the 


matter stands thus :—Let that which is valuable | 


in Art be multiplied by means of the electrotype, 
insomuch as to be sold at five shillings instead of 
five guineas. 
ing to the known principle, will create demand ; 


ments of Gothie architecture, before they think 
of adopting such style for a grand national affair 
of the kind. The selection of any such style at 
all is, besides, quite preposterous, considering the 
occasion, it being one in utter opposition to the 
national feelings of the Americans. In the plan 
itself, too, there is one very remarkable absurdity ; 
for the only means of access to the grand monu- 
mental rotunda is by five small monumental 
staircases—that is to say, very small staircases 
winding round a newel, like that of our own 
‘* Monument” on Fish-street-hill. 

Tue Boccrus Ligut.—We have examined 
the apparatus constituting the difference between 
this and every other form of burning gas, and 
believe that such a result from means so simple 
cannot fail to ensure its popularity. We have 
not space to enter upon a lengthened scientific 
description of the burner, which, to ordinary 
observation, looks merely like a chimney placed 
over the gas flame. Among a few of the advan- 
tages, however, promised from the Boccius 
light, are the greatest quantity of light from the 
least quantity of common gas—the impossibility 
of escape of the noxious inflammable gas into 
the air—the complete absence of soot, smell, and 
smoke—the very moderate cost at which the 
burners are sold, placing them within the reach 
of all classes—the durability of the apparatus, 
its great simplicity, and the ease with which it 
is managed—the great reduction in the number 


| of lights generally used, affording a saving of 


Abundance and low price, accord- | 


instead of the sale of one thousand, there will be | 


sold a hundred thousand, affurding means of 
remuneration to the artist. 

Sir M. A. SuHee.—In a letter recently ad- 
dressed by the President of the Royal Academy 
to the Chairman of the Committee of Fine Arts 
of the Dublin Royal Society, Sir Martin says :— 
“T do not forget my obligations to the Dublin 
Society. From the hands of their President, fifty- 
six years ago, I received three silver medals, and 
subsequently a silver palette, with an inscription 
expressive of their high approbation. Whatever 
little I have done in my profession, I shall always 
be disposed to consider as having been much in- 
fluenced by the stimulus which the reception of 
these honours afforded to my early ambition.” 

THE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL.—A scheme 


at least one-half, &c. &e. If the candlestick 
were but half as valuable as the candle, we 
should be content to let it stand at Charing-cross. 

TaE LATE J. C. Loupon.—We have given, 
elsewhere, a memoir of this gentleman, whose 
life of useful labour has been closed. We lament 
to learn that his family have not been left in 
auspicious circumstances ; but rejoice that some 
effort is about to be made to redeem the national 


| honour, by enabling them to enjoy the fruits of 


his industry. The object may be achieved merely 
by the sale of 350 copies of the “‘ Arboretum Bri- 


| tannicum,” Mr. Loudon’s great work—by which 


is afloat among the inhabitants of New York for | 
erecting a structure to be thus denominated, and | 


of such stupendous character that it will com- 
pletely eclipse everything of the kind in Europe, 
and cause all our public ‘‘ monuments,” “ memo- 
rials,” and “ testimonials” to appear mere toys 
in comparison with it. The design forms the 
leading article and subject of the last number of 
the “ Builder,” which also contains a very long, 
but not very lucid description. The style is to be 
Gothic ; and the structure will form an immense 
pentagonal tuwer, crowned by a spire, or “ gal- 
vanized cast-iron pentagon pinnacle,” 194 feet 
high, rendering the entire height 425 feet, which 
falls short of that of the spires of Strasburg and 
Vienna, the former being 474, the other 465 feet. 
The interior is to contain three rotundas: one on 
the ground floor 40 feet diameter, and 40 high ; 
the nextand principal one, or grand monumental 
hall, 40 feet in diameter,and 100 high ; the third, 
38 feet in diameter, and 86 high. There is a good 
deal more in the way of description, but this may 
suffice ; and when confined to words it serves to 
give the idea of something particularly grand. 
The design itself, however—if there be any vera- 
city in the “ Builder’s ” copy of it, is in that style 
of Gothic of which we ourselves possess so notable 
a specimen in the front of Guildhall. The 
“ Builder ” itself owns that “ there is many de- 
fects and improprieties ;” and we suspect that, in 
enlarging its own cut, it has greatly increased 
their number, since more wretched stuff for 
Gothic was never perpetrated. The Jonathans 
ought first to go to school and study the rudi- 


sale a debt of £2400 due to the publishers will 
be liquidated, and the “ works pledged for it 
set free.” We shall next month be in a condition 
to enter into this matter more fully ; but, mean- 
while, will cordially co-operate in promoting a 
plan so honourable to all parties who may for- 
ward it. 

PAinTeD Giass.— Mr. J. H. Nixon, of the 
establishment of Messrs. Ward and Nixon, has 


| just painted an altar window for the church of 


St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street, City. The subject 
is Rubens’s ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ in which 
several important improvements connected with 
this style of Art have been introduced. They are 
also engaged in fixing a new painted window at 
the east end of Chichester Cathedral, designed in 
accordance with the architecture of the building. 
Tue NATIONAL ART-UNION.—A meeting of 
the members took place, pursuant to advertise- 
ment, on the 18th of December, at Freemasons’ 
Hall, for the purpose of drawing lots for prizes. 
The number of subscribers, it appeared, amounted 


| to 3000 ; there were 71 prizes, the highest being 


150 guineas, the next being 100, and gradually 
diminishing to sums of 6 guineas. It is only 
right to say that, at a most respectable meeting, 
numerously attended, the character of the secre- 


| taries of the Art-Union not only escaped un- 
| seathed ; they were considered to have fully re- 





deemed their pledges to subscribers, and were 
indeed publicly thanked witliout a dissentient 
voice. We cannot doubt that the “ speculation ” 
has been a disastrous one, and sincerely hope 
the experiment will not be repeated. It is 
now pretty certain that such projects cannot 
largely influence the public mind for good; that 
they will not confer the extensive benefit which 
many persons—ourselves among the number— 
were sanguine enough to anticipate, or at least 
to hope for. Mr. Lloyd having kept faith with 
his subseribers, and to do so having indeed made 


} 





| 


| 


| 





a very ruinous sacrifice, which leaves him a 
loser of many hundred pounds, may retire with 
eredit from the field. We hope he will do so. 


Mr. Boys has, we perceive, issued a “ Ditto 
repeated.” It is pretty well understood that 
the prizes are chiefly the pictures that were 
prizes last year, being now, as they were 
then, the property of Mr. Boys. This may have 
been—.and we sincerely believe was—brought 
about by perfectly fair and honourable means— 
inasmuch as Mr. Boys having kept in his 
hands (because he could not sell them) a large 
number of his 12,000 tickets, of course had a 
proportionate number of chances, and thus be- 
came the proprietor of the leading prizes; but 
the matter has an ugly look, and does not tell 
well for the scheme of the future. It is to be 
lamented that Mr. Boys—having realized, we 
presume, a considerable sum of money by the 
sale of his prints—has not been contented with 
this relief to his shelves and folios. Assuredly he 
will do himself no credit by this repetition of a 
play that has had a run and done its full duty. 


Mr. WILKIN, we perceive, announces a course 
of lectures on Perspective, to be delivered during 
the months of January and February. We have 
already reported on the advantages to be derived 
from these lectures—their lucid style and com- 
prehensive matter; we trust we may induce 
some persons to attend them; for it is of the 
first importance to induce gentlemen of know- 
ledge, judgment, and practical experience to 
communicate the results of laborious and conti- 
nual studies. Mr. Wilkin, we observe, is willing 
to arrange with public Institutions for the (com- 
paratively) private delivery of these lectures. 


LECTURES ON ANAToMY.—We direct es- 
pecial attention to an advertisement which in- 
forms students, more particularly, that J. H. 
Rogers, Esq., is delivering a course of lectures 
on Anatomy applied to the Fine Arts,—a matter 
of vital importance to every artist of every 
grade and class. We have not been able to at- 
tend these lectures, and therefore speak of them 
from the reports of others. We are, however, 
justified in stating that they are in all respects ex- 
cellent—rendering simple and of very easy com- 
prehension the various and varied knowldge that 
may be brought to bear upon the subject ; illus- 
trating, practically and by actual experiments, 
all that appertains to it. The lecturer’s MANNER 
is good ; his information extensive and acquired 
in the best schools; and his study is how it may 
be communicated so as to render it most impres- 
sive and most lasting.* The lectures are delivered 
in the gallery of the Artists’ Society in Clipstone- 
street—a sufficient guarantee for the absence of 
all quackery and pretence ; and we learn from 
the advertisement that artists not being members 
of the Society will be admitted to attend the lec- 
tures. 

Witrut Insury To Frescores.—The want of 
reciprocal feeling among the schools of Germany 
is notorious; it would, however, seem that 
members of the same school are so opposed 
as to destroy the works of each other. Envy has 
always attended talent and success; but it is to 
be lamented that it should be exhibited practically 
with impunity. Three times have the frescoes of 
the painter Rottmann, in the arcades of the Royal 
Gardens, been destroyed during the night by 
means of some sharp instrument. This act of 
Vandalism is attributed to the personal enemies of 
the artist. For the discovery of the authors of the 
mischief every exertion will be put forth. 





* We copy the following passage from the Prospectus. 
“In these lectures the anatomy of the human body will 
be solely with reference to the wants of the 
artist; and, in order to render them as practically use- 
ful as possible, the plan adopted in a former course will 
be constantly adhered to in the present, namely, exhi- 
biting in all cases simultaneously the skeleton, the re- 
cently-dissected subject, and the living model. By this 
mode of illustration, err impressions, which 
might be formed by stadying either sepsrately, are 
mutually corrected, and a clear idea is obtained of that 
which should form the sole aim of the artist, the ana- 
tomy of the living body.” 


























THE SCULPTURE FOR 
THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


It will be remembered that the City authorities 
determined R. Westmacott, Esq., jun., the suc- 
cessful candidate in the competition for the com- 
mission to execute the sculpture for the pedi- 
ment of the Royal Exchange. We have been 
favoured with a view of these works in the stu- 
dio of this gentleman, at Knightsbridge, and 
were agreeably surprised to find them in a state 
so nearly approaching completion. The figures 
in question are in number seventeen, life-sized, 
and even beyond that standard; nor are they 
of those relievi which we may term molto bassi, 
and to which we are accustomed upon pedi- 
ments. Mr. Westmacott would, we believe, have 
acquitted his bond with the City had he only 
produced a certain number of these figures in 
alto relievo ; but he has even gone beyond this, 
and modelled them as entire figures, with the ex- 
ception of only two. We feel much pleasure in 
making this known, inasmuch as it exhibits, 
upon the part of the sculptor, that admirable 
spirit of honneur aux Arts which he proudly 
gratifies at the sacrifice of great pecuniary ad- 
vantage. The principal figure—the keynote of the 
whole—is an impersonation of Commerce, being, 
of course, the centre and point of reference for 
all the others: this is inevitably allegorical, but 
all the rest comes at once home to the under- 
standing, charactered in expressive and elegant 


prose—an intelligible recital of the extent of | t ; 
| nation of the earth, we have but to consult their 


British commerce. This figure stands ten feet in 
height, wears a mural crown, and is accompa- 
nied by accessories allusive to wealth and enter- 
prise; in her left hand she holds the charter of 
the Exchange, and her right is connected with 
part of a ship. A group of three British mer- 








chants occupy the position immediately on the | 
right; they are habited in civic robes, and the | 


utmost care seems to have been exerted to give 


them the physical characteristics of our country- | 


men. Next to them are two Asiatics, natives of 
our Indian possessions, the one a Hindoo and the 
other a Mahommedan, each readily distinguish- 
able in person as well as in costume. These are 
followed by a Greek, who carries what we may 
suppose to be an oil jar; he is connected with 
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ORIENTAL SKETCHES. 
BY SIR DAVID WILKIE.* 


Tuts sketch, ‘ Hebrew Women Reading the Scrip- 
tures,’ is one of the gems of that famous col- 
lection of drawings which Sir David Wilkie may be 
said to have lost his life in forming. 
will accept it as the first of a series intended 
for introduction into the Art-Union. Wilkie 
perished while contemplating only a result at 


which he aimed to arrive by means that must | 
| features of the Saviour after the Greek contour, as 


have given him a high place among the pro- 
fessors of religious painting, after having taken 
the highest honours in departments of Art pro- 
nounced inferior to this, and assuredly in their 
prosecution by no means conducing to excellence 
init. Wilkie’s 
would be sufficiently explained by these sketches 
alone. A comparison of the native personal con- 
formation described in the sculptures, and other 
remains of ancient weird Egypt, which yet sits 
veiled and mysterious amid the Ramil of nations— 
these records, we say, compared with the physical 
character of the modern Egyptians, and other 


neighbouring races, tell us that the personal points | 
striking are | 


of the Orientals which we know to 
now the same as they were four thousand years ago. 


The artists of Egypt have been her profane his- | 
torians: their stylus was their chisel, their tabula | 


was of stone, and their orthoepy constituted of an 
alphabet of objects whereof the human form was 
the Alpha. Such writers studied only to recount 
what they saw, and it is evident that they have 
acquitted themselves with the closest adherence to 
truth ; as an instance of this, recognisable by every 


account of the Jew, and we find him in personal 
characteristic even now in the streets of London, 
or in the bazaars of the East, the same exactly as 
he was in Canaan of old. 

Some modern schools repudiate Hellenic art, 
and yet, with singular inconsistency, pursue styles 
based upon it. We may fairly ask, would Da 
Vinci, Raffaelle, and other great masters of charac- 
ter and expression, have continued to paint as they 
did after an acquaintance with the physical pecu- 
liarities of the Orientals, differing so entirely as 
they do from those of the people of the West, and 


| affording us what we may reasonably argue to be 


the othera by seeming to move towards them, | 


while he is also in relation with the remaining 


figures by his attention being turned towards | 


them. The two remaining figures on this side 
are an Armenian and a Turk: the former, the 
banker and the scholar of the East, is occupied 
with a scroll; and the latter, the Osmanli mer- 
chant, may be supposed to be busied with his 
daily accounts: he closes the series on the right. 
The first group on the left of Commerce shows 
two British merchants, robed similarly to 
those on the right. Next to them is a Per- 
sian, soliciting attention to his merchandise, 
some woven fabric, perhaps silk, which he 
is displaying to them ; this figure is in action 
to balance the Greek on the otherside. To the 
Persian succeeds a group, consisting of a Chinese, 
a Levantine sailor, anda Negro, who are fol- 
lowed by a figure so emphatically descriptive as 
not to be mistaken—it is that ofa British seaman, 
cording a bale of cotton. The remaining figure 
may be a supercargo or factory agent, or some 
other equally interested in commerce. We con- 
gratulate the sculptor on the good taste he has 
shown in entirely eschewing the antique in the 
choice and treatment of his clements of composi- 
tion, The narrative is concise and clear as far 
as it goes, and the manner of relation could 
not have been more apposite under all circum- 
stances. It is here sufficiently shown that it is 
not necessary in every great work to have re- 
course to the forms of thousands of years ago. 
The school of the Greeks was Nature : it is open to 
ourselves ; but it must be remembered that all we 
do in the Greek taste immediately challenges c: m- 
parison with the most beautiful sculptures the 
hand of man has ever chiselled. 


| from the promise in Jeremiah—*‘ And J wi 





identities with the Pharaohs and David and Solo- 
mon? Some of the French painters have, with 
great success, availed themselves of the Arabic 
costume and character in religious art; but the 
views of Wilkie have been more profound: he has 


explored the well of truth, as he himself has said, | 


** with his bible in his hand.”’ We find him there- 
fore labouring in his vocation, side by side as well 
with the potentates of the soil as with their meanest 
subjects—with the rich Armenian, with his high 
culpac and ample robe—with the Dervish in his 
green pelisse—with the Tartar clad in crimson and 
gold—nay, with every grade and race from the 
Sultan to the begging Arab—from the Pacha to 
the miserable fellah. 

The accompanying sketch of ‘Hebrew Women’ 
has most probably Sen intended for a picture 
without any change in composition, its excellence 
being of the kind which an artist could not many 
times reproduce with equal effect, even during the 
labours of a long life. Into the faces are thrown 
much earnest tranquillity, such as might be gathered 

fi gather 
the remnant of my flock out of all countries 
whither I have driven them, and I will bring them 
again to their folds, and they shall be fruitful and 
increase.’’ In their girlhood the Jewish women 
bestow much care on the adornment of their hair ; 
but from the time of their marriage it is commonly 
hidden, and for its better concealment a second 
kerchief is attached to the turban, behind which it 
descends very low, and covers the whole more 
effectually than the simple headdress. The resem- 
blance which the Jewish women bear to each other 
is very striking, and is even traceable from childhood 
to old age. 

Among these sketches are many of distinguished 
and remarkable personages, particularly one of 
Kalakoo Mirza, a Persian prince who resides at 
Constantinople, pensioned by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. This study was made by Wilkie with the 


* Published by Messrs. Graves and Co., Pall Mall. 
Folio, 26 plates, tinted lithography, by Joseph Nash, Esq. 


Our readers | 


main object in his Eastern Tour | 





January, 


intention of painting from it a head of the Saviour, 
in some one of his contemplated works. The li- 
neaments of this person are such as we never find 
thus combined among ourselves. There is much 
feminine softness in the features, the effect of which 
is counteracted by atone of menace in the eye. 
The Turks admit the superior beauty of the Per- 
sians ; insomuch that it is a saying current amon 

them, that an Arabian horse and a Persian “4 
are the two most beautiful objects in the world. It 
is matter of extreme surprise that artists should 
so long have followed each other in painting the 


if working from an authentic source ; for although 


| it may be understood that the personal attributes 


of Christ should differ from those of all humanity 
in a way that no painting can reach, it cannot be 
conceived that the idea can be more nearly ap- 

roached through the Greek than through the 
Sodom style; while the preference given to the for- 
mer shows rather an attachment to a manner in 
Art than a desire for truth. Wilkie, therefore, in 
seeking an impersonation of the Saviour in the re- 


| gion of his birth, was much more consistent than 


all who have been content with accepted classicalities. 
‘The Letter-writer’—a beautiful drawing—was 
made at Constantinople. It comprehends three 
figures—the scribe seems to have indited a missive 
at the dictation of two fair employers—the one a 
Turkish lady, and the other a beautiful Greek of 
Pera, the Frank suburb of Constantinople. He 
is reading to them, and its substance is deeply 
interesting to both: a circumstance admirably 
described in the fixed and anxious attention 
with which they listen to the reader. Wilkie, 
besides his proposed scriptural subjects, proposed 
painting many national scenes similar to the sketch 
entitled ‘Group in a Café at Constantinople,’ 
which is merely a quiet conversazione at which 
coffee and the chibouk are called in to assist. 
The costume of the figures is essentially pic- 
turesque. We can scarcely associate a well- 
dressed Turk with the every-day business of life : 
he seems fitted out to figure in its romance, 
although, notwithstanding and contrary to appear- 
ance, he is in heart, after all, but a dealer and chap- 
man; for, be he of what degree he may, he is 
assuredly provided with somethin which he will 
readily exchange for gold. ‘ The Three Sisters at 
Therapia’ are portraits of three Greek ladies who 
have, since they sat to Sir David Wilkie, suffered 
a severe loss by fire. They are seated in the Eastern 
manner, but the style in which their hair is dressed 
is entirely European; a taste which also prevails 
more or less in their attire, changes effected by the 
French modistes at Pera, a class of adventurers 
almost as universal as the Jews. A sketch fora 
‘ Nativity’ was made at Jerusalem, according to 
the text of St. Luke. On the right of the compo- 
sition is Elizabeth, the wife of Zacharias, ‘‘ well 
striken in years,’’ with her son John. This and 
other sketches speak plainly enough of the objects 
of the lamented artist, which, had he lived to rea- 
lize, his style of painting Sacred History would 
have been sterlin — that of all who have pre- 
ceded him. ‘ Christ before Pilate’ is another idea 
to have been wrought into a finished work. The 

rsons are, besides the two principal ones, the two 

arys, and a Nubian slave bearing the water for 
Pilate to wash. 

These sketches are twenty-six in number, and 
of course among them are many others of high 
interest. Of the whole we may say they are 
not mere matter of ephemeral taste; but like the 
rest of the works of their great author—of a fashion 
for all time. They are, in fine, what every artist 
should be intimately acquainted with, and what 
every lover of Art should possess. 

The volume has been produced in a style com- 
mensurate with the value of the sketches. The 
ability and experience of Mr. Nash have been 
employed to shes them on the stone; and it is 
scarcely too much to say they possess all the in- 
terest, value, and attraction of the original draw- 
ings, which our readers need not be told were 

erly purchased at very large prices 

e owe much to Messrs. Henry Graves and 
Co., for their courtesy and liberality in permitting 
us to introduce this example into our pages. We 
hope, and have little doubt, that it will fully an- 
swer their purpose—by making the noble and 
beautiful volume extensively known, and, con- 
sequently, extensively valued. 
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MEMORIES OF PICTURES. 
By Mrs. S. C. Hatt. 

NO. VI.—RICHARD WILSON. 
THERE are few things more vexatious than, after 
enjoying the manifestations of Genius, after pay- 
ing the fervent homage of admiration to the work 
of some mighty painter, or poet, who has drawn 
us above, or away from, all the troubles of the 
world, and made us exult in the proud feeling of 
‘* My countryman did this !’’—there are few things 
more vexatious than the disappointment that arises 
from the impossibility of collecting information 
concerning men whose works are almost their only 
records. THEY ARE THEIR WORKS—all else is so 
confounded with the ‘‘rubble’’ of our worldly 
chaos, that, while we render heartfelt reverence to 
the mind, we know nothing of the man. I usually 
set forth on a pilgrimage to some English shrine— 
to seek for the dwelling-place and search out me- 
mentos ofa ‘‘ British worthy’’—with fear and trem- 





= within walls which any where but Aere—in Eng- 

> aaa land— would have been hallowed as sacred temples. 

It is melancholy to turn over meagre ‘‘ biographies’ that were unthought of until years after their 

subjects had been dust. At length, friends and acquaintances, half indifferent to, and half forgetful of, 

the past, are questioned. Out of their weak memories and ‘‘ unhearty”’ testimonies, a “‘life’’ is com- 

piled—for lucre, not for love. That which might have been of the rarest value is sent forth a mere 

skeleton, clothed in shreds and patches, without vitality or strength. Where is it I have read, or where 
was it I heard, this rude couplet ?— 

“ He who writes not his epitaph before he dies 
Shall live as long as the soak crows, or the widow cries.”” 
This our English Claude has certainly done. The memory of one of his delicious landscapes has 





off. Wilson detained his young friend, and, looking 
him mournfully in the face, murmured, ‘‘ Your 
kindness is vain; I am wholly destitute; I cannot 
even purchase proper colours and canvas for these 
works.’’ The young man lent the _— artist 
twenty pounds; and drew a salutary m from 
the distress it was his privilege to relieve. Could 
he expect to prosper where Wilson, with all his 
genius, was starving? He laid aside his palette 
and brushes, entered college, and became a clergy- 
man—a calling of which he must have been very 
worthy. Wilson was inexpensive in his habits : 
his luxury was ‘‘a pot of porter and a toast’’— 
pone pe | unrefined to cause his enemies to sneer, 
and his admirers to regret that he could afford no 
better. In those days artists and authors were 
frequent friends, aiding each other by an inter- 
change of mind that must have been vastly benefi- 
cial to both. There were no clubs then; and those 
who had no homes wherein to meet their friends 
would meet them at a tavern. It was at the 
Turk’s Head, in Gerrard-street, Soho—in really 
good society—the great landscape-painter of Eng- 
land forgot that he was poor. 

But Wilson had faith in himself; his cup of 
misery would, otherwise, perhaps, have overflowed 
long before the death of an elder brother placed 
him beyond the reach of want. 

T have often thought how humbled the English, 
to whom it was addressed, must have felt at the re- 
proof of the French artist, Vernet, who hung one 
of Wilson’s pictures in his own studio, and, when 
his productions were praised or ao somen. would 
say, ‘‘Do not talk only of my landscapes, when 
your own countryman Wilson paints so beauti- 
fully.”’ But his generous praise fell on deaf ears. 
The English painter was as much neglected in his 
native land as he had been before his six years’ 
residence abroad; and as his age increased his 
hopes decayed : the distinguishing letters R.A. 
after his name did him little service—brought 
him, at least, but little profit; although upon his 
smal) stipend as Librarian to the Royal Academy 
he was compelled to count for daily bread. 

Talk of his being morose in his manners! Alas! 
alas! neglect and injustice corrode the finest 
polish ; the storm and the frost will not ripen our 
fruits; nor can we expect to gather wheat where 
we sow tares. The only wonder is, that such bit- 
ter neglect did not produce a more splenetic and 
ill-conditioned mind and conduct. It is most 
unjust and unnatural to require the silken man- 





— bling; knowing how little existing inhabitants | 


think or care about the past greatness of those who | - : - : : 
sighed out their toilsome days and wearied nights | buffeting with starvation—drawing a small coin 


ners of a court from a storm-beaten man, who, 
instead of studying points of etiquette, has been 


from its concealment, and replacing it again, des- 
ite the cravings of hunger, lest, when it was gone, 
e should be absolutely and entirely penniless in a 
cold world. 

It requires a strong heart to bear up against 
the misrepresentations and misconceptions that 
await the man of genius, even under the most 
propitious circumstances; but, when neglect is 
the herald of want, then, indeed, the heart must be 
of iron that remains steadfast in its loneliness— 
sustained by what? By the certain, the almost 
instinctive, assurance that a time must come when 





often changed, before my eyes, the bare wall, upon which I looked, into a scene of dewy, airy 
brightness. One, in particular, I remember well. A white cow was standing among trees—a 

rfect phantom of summer beauty. Yet how little, labour as we may, can we know of the 
ife of Richard Wilson. Scraps of it may be had, now and then—tales half fact, half legend— 
things to make us weep or raise a smile. He lived while in London some time over the 
north arcade of the Piazza, Covent-garden ; in Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; in Great Queen- 


a name will be heard among the nations, though 


| in its narrow home the framework of the mighty 


mind has mouldered into dust. ; 
The landmarks of his London pilgrimage can 
hardly now be traced. Time, who ought to have 





street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; at the corner of Foley-place, Great Portland-street ; in Tottenham-street, 
Tottenham-court-road; but, with the solitary exception of the one habitation in Foley-place, the 
houses are unknown. And he sketched—(how strangely it sounds now!)—he sketched and painted 
Jrom nature, in the fields of Marylebone! To the first exhibition of 1760, held “in the Great Room | 
at Spring-gardens,”’ he sent his picture of ‘ Niobe.’ His heart beat high when it was bought by 
William Duke of Cumberland ; but, as one swallow makes no summer, neither does a solitary sale, even 
to ry Ke create for an artist fame and fortune. The public, who understood a little less about pictures 
in those days than they do now—the public would have it that Barrett painted better works than Wil- 
son; and ‘‘a committee of taste’’ “ sitting’? upon Mr. Wilson’s production, sent him a message by a 
Mr. Penny that “‘ his manner was not suited to English feeling, and if he hoped for patronage he must 
change it for the lighter style of Zuccarelli.’’ No wonder the crushed yet proud spirit of a man con- 
scious of his own power rebelled at this—that he stormed forth a reply which converted the committee 
from sneering friends into open foes. 

We find the painter refused money by a dealer because his .“‘ attic’”’ was already crowded with tran- 
scripts from Nature—that now fetch more pounds than they were then valued at in farthings. 
He made sketches for—half-a-crown a piece ! and expressed his gratitude to Paul Selby for giving him 
a shilling or two more. An easel, a brush, and a few articles of furniture, not as many as a m ic 
would need, were all he could afford, while producing what are now the richest ornaments of our most 
costly mansions—chiefest of our national glories in Art. Ah! who can read the story that in such a 
dwelling he was found, by a youth—a student—whose name, although forgotten on earth, is recorded in 
Heaven. The lad was asked by a lady to conduct her to the test a painter, to whom she 
wished to giveacommission. He took her to Wilson’s studio—she commissioned two pictures, and drove 


| the birth of our artist,’’ was colla 


guarded them all with jealous care, has erased them ; 
and, although his final resting place is known and 
honoured, the place of his birth is, strange to say, 
a subject for conjecture. Hie only biographer, 
Wright, informs us that he was the third son of a 
clergyman in Montgomeryshire, who, ‘‘ soon after 
ted to the living 
of Mold, in Flintshire—a Welsh living, the in- 
come of which may have been forty pounds a year. 
From the slender details connected with his early 
life, we learn that his parents had six sons and 
one daughter, who all died unwed; and that the 
future landscape-painter first drew figures with 
burnt stick on the walls, and for a long time fan- 
cied his vocation was to paint faces, not land- 


scape. To his studies in portrait-painting may be 


traced the admirable character of the figures in 
many of his landscapes. _ few facts comprise 
nearly all we know of his early days. Tradition 
gives us no more. Passing over the intermediate 
time—the s between boyhood and old age—the 
village of Lianverris supplies a proof how com- 
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paaly genius can make a small thing its own— 
ow entirely it may immortalize that upon which 
its finger has been placed. In his youth, Wilson 

i ted a sign for the Rural Inn—two grinning 
eads, with the motto, ‘‘ We three loggerheads be.’ 
The village hence received the name of ‘‘ Logger - 
heads.’’ It has since been known by no other. 
Close to it is the house of Colomondie, where, 
after his accession to the property which removed 
the painter from the necessit of labour, and the 
pains and anxieties of a residence in London, to 
the fresh fields and varied beauty of his boyhood’s 
home, it is pleasant to think the pure breeze of 
his native mountains revived and cheered him, 
during the last few months of his lingering exist- 
ence. He loved to wander, accompanied by a 
favourite dog, through this charming valley ; and 
the peasant will point out Wilson’s stone, and 
Wilson’s trees; in the house is the bed whereon 
he died, and in the churchyard of Mold, close by 
the north door of the church, the bed wherein he 
sleeps. There are not many words upon his tomb, 
but they suffice :— 


The Remains of Ricuaarp WILson, Esq., 
Member of the Royal Academy of Artists, 
Interred May 15, 1782, aged 69. 


(The vignettes which preface and terminate this no- 
tice of Richard Wilson were presented to us by Mr. 
G. H. Harrison, an artist to whose great ability, per- 
severing industry, and indefatigable zeal for his a:t 
we gladly bear testimony. The house represented in 
the head-piece is the rectory, which adjoins the church 
ot Mold, where, if Wilson was not born (a matter by 
no means certain), he, at all events, passed his childish 
and boyish days. On the side of the page is pictured 
the sign of “‘ The Loggerheads,”’ It is, in reality, some 
miles distant from the church, although here associated 
with it. The sign is nearly obliterated. It is curious 
as a relic, nothing more. Mr. Harrison informs us that 
it was only by careful washing he was enabled to trace 
the outline. 
is a simple erection, simply inscribed. } 


————s 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 

FRANCE.—Paris.—The stay of Horace Ver- 
net in Paris after his arrival from St. Petersburg, 
has been very short ; having again departed for Al- 

iers, to commemorate a recent success of the 
rench against Abd-el-Kader. 

De la Roche has relinquished his establishment 
at Paris, and is gone to reside in Rome; probably 
with a view to the Direction of the Pounek School 
there, to which he will no doubt be appointed. 

The Duke of Bourbon.—The monument in ho- 
nour of this prince, intended for erection at St. 
Leu, is in progress, under the direction of M. 
Leveil. 

The a ail.—This bridge is now under. | 

oing ir. It was built during the reign of | 
ous xX IV., who laid the first stone. In the 
time of Louis XIII., passengers crossed the Seine 
here by a ferry-boat. 

The Chamber of Peers. — Boulanger has ter- 
minated his labours in the Chamber of Peers. Op- | 
posite the entrance are two female figures, = 
of which represents ‘ Meditation.’ ‘ Power’ 
impersonated by a robust female, accompanied ‘ | 
two athilétes, and a genius bearing the shaft of a | 
column; and five others represent * Concord,’ | 
* Peace,’ ‘ Clemency,’ ‘ Justice,’ and ‘ Truth.’ 

Employment of oreagn Artists.—The French 
Government have commissioned works of two | 
distinguished German painters resident in Paris. 





| large and sixteen smaller ; 


The grave-stone, as our sketch intimates, | 
| find this acknowledged ; 
therefore, made in this ingenuous tone, will do | 


THE ART- UN 


VION. 


One is diets who is pares to “ne the 
* Annunciation’ as an altar-piece, and seven pic- 
tures of saints, for the Church of St. Paul. The 
other artist is German Bohn, who is busied on a 
large work for the Cathedral of St. Martin at 
Tours. 


Improvement in Photography.—MM. Belfield | 


and Leon Foucault have discovered a means avail- 
able in superseding the tedious process of cleaning 
and polishing the metal plates ; which is to rub them 


with a mixture of powdered pumice and spirit of tur- | 
pentine ; a drop of which, mixed with pure alcohol | 
and a small quantity of the powder, is then spread | 
upon the metal and suffered to dry, which takes | 


place very soon. It is then removed with a cotton 
pounce, and it is said that objects cast on to plates 
thus prepared are more definite than those accord- 
ing to the old method 


Bosio has completed for the Museum at Ver- | 
* France surrounded by | 


sailles a group entitled, 
the Fine Arts.’ 


Election.—The vacancy in the Academy occa- | 


sioned by the death of Cortot, is filled by the elec- 
tionof M. Duret thesculptor. Lemaire, Jouffroi, 


and Raggi were also nominated; but the prefer- | 


ence fell upon Duret. 

PRUSSIA.—Beruin.—The paintings on glass 
by Miiller, intended by the King for the Palace at 
Erdmannsdorf, have been exhibited here before 
being sent to their destination. There are twelve 
the designs are purely 
heraldic, as consisting of the armorial bearings of 
the principal families and towns of Silesia. 

English Art.—A German journal speaks of the 
frescoes lately executed by command of Prince 
Albert ; and names the eight painters, as if this 
was the only work ever executed by them, or any 
of them, worth mentioning. Landseer is spoken 
of as having executed ‘‘ only a sketch, not a pic- 
ture.’’ The Germans despise that lightness and 
freedom of style which is the soul of water-colour 
painting, which the French have borrowed from 
us, and which the Germans have yet to learn—and 
perhaps yet to learn that this style will give new 
and unknown beauties to fresco—which, call it 
what you will, is, after all, only water-colour 
painting, 

Illustrated Works.—We are pleased with the 
frank and intelligent remarks which occur in a 
German journal (the ‘‘ Allgemeines Organ,’’ No. 
31) on the subject of illustrated works. “ If 
we cast,’’ says this paper, ‘‘ a glance upon the 
productions of England and France—in which 
countries this department of Art is in high per- 
fection, as well regarding drawing as _ technical 
execution—we must lament that we in Germany 
are in this respect so poor that the greater number 
of our works are either actual imports, or at least 
borrowed from the French.’”’ That this is true 
no one can doubt. It is, however, rarely that we 
the acknowledgment, 


much to further improvements. 

Destroyers and Restorers of Pictures.—For- 
tunes have been made by picture-dealing, cleaning, 
and restoring, and the remarks on this subject of 
Stanislas Aloé, before the Italian Society in 
Berlin, are not more apposite to Italy and Ger- 
many than to our own country. The self-styled 
restauratori of Italy he justly terms distruttori, 
and observes that in every little town of Germany 
he sees written up ‘“‘ Old pictures repaired.”” He 

roceeds to instance works in the Pinacothek at 
Munich, and points out the manner in which some 


| works of Van Eyck have been ruined, and men- 


tions moreover many parallel cases in the gal- 


| leries of Italy. 


Landseer.—We find in a German journal an 
extended notice of a print from Landseer’s ‘ Lay- 
ing down the Law.’ It is described with a high 
relish for this style of Art. 

BAVARIA.—Monicu.—An interesting col- 


| lection of works by modern artists has been re- 


cently opened in this city, to the public. It con- 
tains works by German artists of the highest 
| reputation, as Rottman, Peter and Henry Hess, 
Schnorr, &c. &c. It is this collection which 
contains the famous picture of our countryman 
Wilkie—‘ The Reading of the Will. 

Triumphal Arch.—At the end of the Ludwig- 
strasse a triumphal arch is to be erected in a man- 
ner to correspond with the Loggia at the com- 
mencement of the street. Director Von Giirtner 


| has given in the designs for this work, on the 





ornamental part of which the sculptor, Martin 
Wagner, residing in Rome, has already been two 
years engaged. 

New Medal.—A medal has been struck by 
command of the King, in commemoration of the 
erection of the monument erected in honour of 
the Margrave Frederick of Brandenburg- Bayreuth, 
as founder of the University of Erlangen. The 
legend is, ‘‘ Centenary of the foundation of the 
college of Erlangen, by the Margrave Frederick of 
Brandenburg- Bayreuth, 1843. 

Tapestries and Frescoes.—A German artist, 
comparing the effect of time upon the tapestries 
and frescoes of Rome, says that the last twenty 
years have not passed lightly over the latter; in- 
deed, that the frescoes were fading, but the tapes- 
tries remained the same. His observations ge- 
nerally are not favourable to the permanence of 
the work on the fresh lime ; and yet this, he says, 
is the quality on account of which a preference is 
| given to fresco. 

The Hampton-court Cartoons.—Foreigners of 
all nations refer continually to our possession of 
these inestimable works. The last observations 
on this subject coming under our notice are lite- 
| rally in these words :—‘‘ England possesses in 

these cartoons a treasure which the rest of the 

world may justly envy. The continued admira- 
tion of centuries does not exceed the just value 
of these drawings which realized to the artist no 
more than 434 ducats; while each of their beau- 
tiful, though yet imperfect, copies cost the Pope not 

| less than 2000 ducats, and which so far in vulgar 
admiration superseded the originals that they were 
lost to Rome for ever. In any other city of Eu- 
rope they would not be hidden and neglected. Is 
there now no hope of their being glazed, as we 
have already often a ee and placed, like the 
other cartoon, in the National G: allery ?”” 

MANNHEIM.—Costumes.—A soc iety of artists 
and literati have been for some time engaged in the 
publication of a history of the costume of the 
middle ages; and we'cannot doubt, from the dis- 
tinguished names we find among them, that the 
result of their labours will be worthy of them. It 
must be admitted that this is wanted, for the 
same errors seem to exist among the Germans in 
this respect as among our own artists. 

CoLtoGne.—The Society of Rhenish Antiqua- 
ries have published the second number of their 
Transactions, which has been favourably received. 
The members of this society are 167 in number, 
inhabiting the districts of the Rhine. 

HamsBurG.—The senate of this city have trans- 
mitted to the King of Prussia a record of their 
gratitude, for the efficient aid afforded by the 
Prussians on the occasion of the late fearful con- 

| flagration. It is written upon parchment in the 
ancient Gothic character, and enclosed in a case 
carved from the oak of the Court-house, and richly 

| inlaid with bell-metal from one of the churches. 

| Garrincen.—A report has been made to the 

| Scientific Society of this place, on the result of 

| the examination of the metals composing certain 

| Greek and Roman coins instituted by Herr Briiel, 
assay master at Hanover. 

Darmstapt.—The exhibition of the works of 
Art of the Rhenish Art-Union has been opened. 
The catalogue contains 454 numbers, among which 
are many works of French, especially Parisian 
artists. 

ERLANGEN.—A statue has been erected here to 
the memory of the founder of the University, the 
Margrave Frederick of Bayreuth and Kulmbach. 
| The inauguration took place on the centenary of 
| the establishment of the University. It is by the 

| celebrated Schwanthaler, of whose singular in- 
dustry we shall take occasion to speak in another 
part of this journal. 

LEITENBERG.—Schwanthaler.—Upon this oc- 
casion Herren Schwanthaler, and Von Gartner the 
architect, have been nominated Doctors of Philoso- 
phy and the Liberal Arts in this University. These 
are distinctions unknown to the artists of this coun- 
try. The time is not long past, since at Oxford and 
Cambridge the most acceptable prints were por- 
traits of dogs and horses ; but we are willing to 
believe that there is now another taste gaining the 
ascendant. 

UnTERLIMBURG.—A discovery has recently 
been made in the Church of St. Urban, of seven old 
paintings, the backs of a similar number of pi 
tures occupying positions near the altar. They 
are evidently by the same master, and of an early 
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ee of the school of Ulm. The subjects are ‘ St. 


ohn the Evangelist,’ ‘ The Virgin,’ who is habited | 


in blue, and wearing a crown of gold, and ‘ Mary 
Magdalen drying the feet of Christ with her hair,’ 
&e. &c. 

Bresiavu.—The exhibition of this year has been 
much more attractive than that which took place 
in 1841, not only as regards the value of the works, 
but also their number. 


The pictures, drawings, and sculpture amount to 
608 pieces, by 332 different artists. The receipts 
amounted to 1942 thalers, being less by 182 
thalers than on the last occasion, notwithstanding 
the superior attractions of the exhibition. 


Le1pez1G.—Art-Union.—The fourth exhibition 


of the Leipzig Art-Union was opened at the Book 
Exchange, and, notwithstanding the bustle of the 
fair, it has had its share of attention. The cata- 
logue names 343 works, of which 331 are oil-pic- 
tures, mostly the works of Germans and Nether- 
landers. Five were by Parisian artists, and a few 
by Italians. 

DENMARK.—CopennaGen.—The building 
intended for the reception of the works of Thor- 
waldsen progresses rapidly. It will be decorated 
in the Pompeian style ; already many of the paint- 
ings on the walls are finished, and the mosaic 
flooring Jaid in many of the rooms. 

RUSSIA.—Sr. PererssurG.—The Emperor 
is liberal of honorary distinctions to foreign artists. 
We have already named several who have been so 
distinguished, and have now to add to the list the 
architects Stiiler of Berlin, Persius of Potsdam, 
and Rafn of Copenhagen. 

BELGIUM.—Osrenp.—The painter Lepoi- 
tevin was present at the embarkation of Queen 
Victoria for England, and has made drawings pre- 

aratory to painting a picture descriptive of her 
flajesty’s departure. 

ITALY.—Rome.—In ancient Veii a discovery 
has been made of a tomb cut in soft sandstone, 
and composed of two chambers, forming an oblong 
square. The wall separating the two chambers is 
covered with designs of two kinds: one of which 
is symbolical, the objects being sphinxes, lions, 
chimere, &c., and painted red, blue, and yellow ; 
the other presents groups of men on foot and on 
horseback. This tomb is doubtless attributable to 
a period when tlie influence of Greek art was not 
yet felt in Etruria. 

The famous collection of the late Cardinal Fesch 
—the uncle of Napoleon—will be sold at Rome in 
the course of March next. The catalogue is now 
preparing. 

Cornelius.—This artist is expected to visit 
Rome, where he will prepare the drawings for the 
intended frescoes in the Cathedral of Berlin. 

FLorence.—The yearly exhibition has been 
opened as usual in the apartments of the Academy. 

Mriian.—The exhibition took place in the Brera 
during the month of September. The number of 
productions was only 374, the works of 125 artists ; 
and, small as was the number, it was distributed 
through nineteen saloons. Herein is matter for a 
pithy commentary on our own exhibitions, which 
generally show from fourteen to fifteen hundred 
works of Art crowded into five or six small rooms. 

Distribution of Prizes.—The annual distribu- 
tion of prizes took place here early in September. 

Necrology.—Paris.—At the age of eighty-eight, 
the Marquis Fortin d’ Urban, member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, distinguished for his learning, 
and beloved for his humanity. He was the last of 
his name. 

Berlin. — At the age of forty-two, the well- 
known sculptor, Karl Theodor Ottmer, a native of 
Brunswick. His principal works were the Theatre 
at Koénigstadt, the Singing Academy at Berlin, and 
the Palace at Brunswick. 

Vienna.—In the sixty-fifth year of his age, Pro- 
fessor Rhul, copperplate engraver to the Emperor 
of Austria. 


[We cannot help expressing some surprise that 
we should look in vain in the ‘‘ Kunstblatt’’ for 
anything like a fair notice of English Art—seeing 
the attention we ourselves pay to the progress 
of Art in Germany. The journal we mention is 
singular in this respect, as there are other German 
periodicals in which the productions of English 
artists are not only noticed but impartially dis- 
cussed. } 


The last catalogue num- | 
bered 656 works, while the present describes 676. | 
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THE LIVING ARTISTS OF EUROPE.* 


No. I.—OverBEck. 








A Yor rnb uh, 


Tuts historical painter, whose fame has now ex- 
tended throughout Europe, is the son of the poet 
Overbeck, of Lubeck, where he was born in the 
year 1789. His tastes led him early to select the 
profession in which he has so distinguished him- 
self; achoice which was not opposed by his father, 
since, at the commencement of the present century, 


new effoits were beginning to be put forth in the | 


cause of Art, aided by truthful representation of 
nature, and purity and elevation of style. 
quickly followed by a second revolution in the 
| taste of the German schools, amid the prevalence 
of which, Overbeck announced himself. The mov- 
ing poetry and painting of the middle ages had 
again asserted and made good their deep- 
souled influence ; the works of these times were 
| earnestly sought, and the poetry of the thirteenth 
century went forth to the world in numerous 
new forms, and a new price was set upon the 
works of the old masters, now understood to be 
distinguished by simplicity and freshness — by 
| that direct appeal to the heart which was in vain 
sought in the spirit of later works—and thus it fol- 
lowed, despite the opposition of academical cabals, 
that the more gifted minds proclaimed and fol- 


lowed what was considered the stolid heresy of | 


the old painters. The profoundest sensibilities of 


this new sect were entirely devoted to the expres. | 


sion of the deepest and subtlest affections of the 
soul, regardless of every other view of Art as un- 
worthy the consideration of its professors. 

At the period of this growing impulse Overbeck 
was at Vienna, and he, among others, yielded to it ; 
nay, more, became distinguished by his enthusias- 
tic devotion to the artists and poets of ages long 
past. 
the part of the principals of the Academy ; they had 
| grown old in the path which their predecessors had 

already trodden, and they were unwilling to be re- 
schooled into new principles. Professor Fischer 
of the movement. e declared, to the mortifica- 
tion of the Academy, that every attempt at dicta- 
tion to the tastes of the classes must cease ; that 





* Although we do not consider engraving on wood 
to be by any means the most desirable mode of pre- 
serving portraiture, it has undoubtedly its advantages. 
We here commence the first of A series, which will, 
we trust, in time, comprehend the leading artists of 
Europe, including those of our own country. The draw- 
ings on the wood have been made for the Art-UN10N 
from authentic—in some cases original—portraits, by 
an artiet (M. Staal) peculiarly competent to the tesk ; 
and they are engraved, with especial regard to accu- 
racy, by Mr. Thomas Armstrong. 





This was | 


He found, however, no congenial feeling on | 


was the only one who justly estimated the tendency | 


Art was unfettered ; that every one was at liberty 
to follow it according to his best impulses. These 
sentiments found a warm response in the hearts of 
the students, who proclaimed their gratitude to 
him in a public festival. 

In 1810 Overbeck went to Rome with most of 
the other students who in Vienna coincided in the 
same views, and here they formed a fraternity 
whose sole object was the promotion of Art ac- 
cording to the pure feeling of the old masters. 
This little circle comprehended names which are 
now the rst celebrated in Germany, such as 
Cornelius, Veit, Schadow, Schnorr, the brothers 
Olivier, Pforr, Eggers, Vogel, C. Fohr, and many 
others. 

Among his earlier pictures in oil is the ‘ Ado- 
| ration of the Magi,’ in possession of Queen Caro- 

line of Bavaria; and the ‘ Entrance of Christ into 
| Jerusalem,’ in the church of St. Mary, at Lubeck. 
When the villa Massimi was in course of being 
| decorated, he with other artists also were em- 
ployed at this villa ; the subjects which were allotted 
to Overbeck were those from the ‘‘ Gerusalemma 
Liberata.’”” An admirable fresco, generally consi- 
dered the chef d’euvre of Overbeck in this method, 
is his ‘ St. Francis’ in the church of S. Maria degli 

Angioli. Another is a ‘ Holy Family,’ in the pos- 

session of Count von Schénborn. One of his most 
| remarkable oil pictures is in the chapel of the hos- 
| pital at Hamburg. The subject is ‘ Christ on the 

ount of Olives,’ and the figures are beyond the 

| life size : this work was finished in 1835, after se- 
| veral years of labour. Other known oil pictures 
| are—the ‘ Virgin and Child,’ the latter on a lamb, 
and supported by Elizabeth kneeling—this picture 
was finished in 1825; and in 1827, another repre- 
senting ‘ Elias borne up to Heaven,’ and afterwards 

| known by the plate Sy ope from itby Ruscheweyh, 

At Munich, in 1838, he exhibited a beautiful work 
in oil—the ‘ Death of St. Joseph.’ At the same 
place in 1832, was exhibited his ‘ Italia and Ger- 
mania,’ now the property of King Louis of Bava- 
ria; and in the year 1837, he finished his large 

icture, ‘ The Influence of Religion on the Arts,’ 
in which are agrouped artists of all the earlier 
schools down to the time of Raffaelle. One of 
| the most important of his latest works is a large 
picture for the Cathedral of Cologne. 
|” To these works, and others not mentioned with 





them, are added, in a complete catalogue of his 
| works, a number of drawings, whence engravings 
| have been executed; and in these minor produc- 
tions he frequently displays more power than in 
his most laboured compositions. 
| Overbeck is now perhaps the only one of those 
who, having thus set up a standard excellence for 
| themselves, yet remain faithful to its first princi- 
ples. The exertions of those who have risen after him 
are disregarded by him : he is unmoved by the pro- 
| gress of the last ten years, having made for himself 
| a home in the school of the pietists, and so devoted 
himself entirely to reiigious painting. His works 
bear the stamp of simple truth, of the most perfect 
piety and integrity of heart ; and hence his figures 
are often endowed with a charm and a grace found 
elsewhere only in the works of Raffaelle himself. 
The smooth manner of his first period may be 
pleasing to but few; and few could discover with 
profane eyes sentiment so deeply seated; yet, as 
| regards masterly drawing and striking conception, 
— Art has little to show that is more beau- 
tiful. 

Overbeck and Cornelius must be considered re- 
spectively according to their peculiar merits, and 
| then will each be found in the first rank among 
those who have professed Art. Overbeck is Pro- 
fessor at the Academy of St. Luke, at Rome, and 
a member of several academies. In 1839 the King 
of Bavaria conferred upon him the honour of the 
order of St. Michael. No less than twenty-nine 
engravers and lithographers have been at different 
times employed upon his various works. 

Our space has been entirely occupied with the 
facts connected with the life of Overbeck—though 
we purpose considering at length, in a future ar- 
ticle, rather the spirit than the mere substance of 
his works. 

Our engraving affords a reasonably correct idea 
of the peculiarly pers and expressive coun- 
tenance of one of the most remarkable men of the 

,——a truly Great man, whose works have 
doodied his country. But upon their high cha- 
racter, and the wonderful genius of their creator, 
we shall speak hereafter. 
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THE NIBELUNGENLIED. 


WE present our readers with two of the very beautiful engravings which accom- 
pany arecent edition of the German national poem, the “ Nibelungenlied”—that translated 
from the old German copy—by Marbach, and enriched by the admirable drawings and 
engravings of Edward Bendemann, Julius Hiibner, and others, and sold in this country 
by Messrs. Hering and Remington, of Regent-street, through whose spirited agency, in 
the importation of the best engravings, the progress and tone of German Art may be» 
in some degree, understood by those who decline to travel for such a purpose. The 
“ Nibelungenlied” appeared in the form in which it is known to us, sometime between 
the years 1190 and 1210, but by whom it was written or caused to be written is not 
known. Of the brave Nibelunge we know little beyond what we gather in the poem 
itself. In Lachmann’s preface to a vocabulary of the “ Nibelungenlied,” the following 
passsage occurs :—‘ Die dunkelheit in den mythischen hauptpunkt wer die Nibelun- 
ge waren oder in Siegfried’s verhiiltniss zu Briinhild konnte nicht auffallen weil man 
sie in allen sagen gewohnt war: im Iwein war der brunnen im Wigalois das rade ben 
so umhiillt.” These “ adventures,” previous to the twelfth or thirteenth century, when 
they were gathered into their present form, constituted the themes of the troubadours— 
minnesingers, or erratic poets—and were only rendered into modern German and pub- 
lished for the first time at some period of the last century. The edition before us forms 
alarge quarto volume. The poem is divided into thirty-nine cantos or adventures, as 
they are called, at the head of each of which is an engraving filling half the page, and 
describing the principal event sung in the verses that follow. The larger of these 
plates is the frontispiece: in the upper part of which is seen Ute interpreting to her 
daughter Kriemhilde the dream of the latter, with which the poem commences; in the 
lower part of the plate is shown the death of Kriemhilde, an event with which the poem 
closes. The print on this page describes an incident in the fourth adventure, which is 
headed, “ How Siegfried fought with the Saxons.” The figures are Siegfried and King 
Liidegast, the latter of whom is beaten to the ground by “Siegfried the brave,” of 
whom he begs his life, declares his condition, and offers him territory in this verse— 


“ Er bat ihm um sein Leben und bot ihm all sein Land 
Und sagte ihm, er wire Liidegast genannt. 
Da kamen seine Recken, die hatten wohl gesehn, 
Was da von jenen beiden auf der Vorhut geschehn.” 


The armour and costume of the figures generally, are of a period long subsequent to 
the events of the poem ; we cannot, however, suppose the artists to have been ignorant 
of this ; who seem to have availed themselves for the sake of effective detail of the later 
period, rejecting the comparative poverty of the earlier manner of equipment. 





This beautiful edition of the “ Nibelungenlied” cannot be considered otherwise than 
as a standing record of the genius of German wood-engraving and book-illustration of 
the existing period; and those who know anything of the state of the art in Germany, 
even at the commencement of the present century, cannot fail to be surprised at the 
astonishing progress made in this department of Art within a term so brief. 

In the history of wood-engraving we learn, particularly from the intelligent re- 
searches of Fiorilla, Heller, and others, that in our own country great attention was 
bestowed, even at an early period, upon theart. The first blocks used in England were 
either cut by Germans or Netherlanders; and the popularity and utility of the art 
promoted its final introduction and cultivation, after that period in Germany, when 
Michael Wohlgemuth, Albert Diirer, and Holbein had raised it to such perfection that 
the Germans have been accust d to ider this epoch as that of its utmost excel- 
lence. Since the Reformation, Germany has achieved nothing in the art; and since the 
decay of the schools in the Netherlands, nothing has been effected there; and, singularly 
enough, in both countries it seems to have been at length entirely overlooked. After the 
time of Rubens, wood-engraving on the Continent was gradually neglected and ulti- 
mately forgotten. In Italy it was little esteemed, the preference being given to copper- 
plate-engraving; and in France it was not cultivated with any feeling of earnestness, 
At the commencement of the present century the art could scarcely be said to exist in 
Germany, while in this country it had attained a high degree of excellence; we claim, 
therefore, for our own artists the honour of its revival—effected in a to 
render it popular throughout Europe, and an important and valuable branch of study 
in all its schools. We cannot praise too highly the perseverance of the Germans in 
their re-acquisition of xylography, which is so admirably adapted to illustrate their 
literature, teeming as it is with works fanciful and scientific. It is, however, to be 
lamented that comparatively little has yet appeared in the way of really original illustra- 
tion, when we consider the discipline of the German schools. The distinction has 
worthily fallen upon the “ Nibelungenlied” to afford subject-matter for wood-engray- 
ings which must always be esteemed among the best of the German school ; this is a 
selection of subject which could not have fallen so happily upon any other work, 
because the “ Nibelungenlied” is considered by the Germans their national epic, and, 
therefore, a signal effort in Art is well distinguished by association with it. 

The illustration of the poem is the result of the labours of many artists. The beauti- 
fully composed titiepage was drawn by Hiibner, and engraved by Unzelmann, and 
offers ample evidence of the powers of both; the other cut also, showing the issue of 
the combat between Siegfried and King Liidegast, is by the same artists. There are 
also many admirable drawings by Bendemann throughout the volume, as also by 
Stilke and Rethel, which have received full justice at the hands of the engravers, 
Kretschmar and Metzger. - 


















































THE NOMENCLATURE OF 
PICTORIAL ART. 
By J. B. Pyne. 


Part V.—ComPposirTion. 


In order to place Composition in the clear light, 
which may render its comprehension easy and de- 
termined, it must necessarily be divested of much 
of the vague, obscure, and general language, so 
often resorted to in the discussion of affairs of Art, 
barely answering the purpose of es the ex- 
istence of taste in the person using it, and seldom 
or ever attended with any other result than tick- 
ling the ear and confusing the perceptions of those 
who may condescend to be listeners. 

Independently of which, eomposition is often 
confounded with half-a-dozen other qualities that 
happen to be found in company with it: thus, speak- 
ing of the composition of a picture, colour, light 
and shade, character, expression, &c., are often 
meant to be included ; and hence the confused and 


erroneous notions that naturally obtain on the sub- | 


ject, along with the mistaken opinion, that the as- 
sumed principles of Art have no foundation to rest 
on beyond a taste as wrongly asserted to oscillate 
with every succeeding age ; whereas taste has, on 
the contrary, remained so stationary, that those 
works which have descended to us from the remot- 
est times of which we have any record of classical 
art, and upon which was showered the admiration 
and applause of the ancients, are still looked up to 


as miracles of true taste. Taste may be looked | 


upon—instead of vacillating—as a central line of 
truth, the oscillations over which are FasHion. 

This is, however, a digression from the subject, 
which, notwithstanding, may have its use in indi- 
cating the possibility that composition may have 
its true ¢aste as well as its fashion. 

Composition has had its different fashions: 
the waving line, the spiral, the horizontal, and 
pyramidal styles of composition, with many other 
slighter modifications, have all had their day, and 
will again, as a fashion only—when the absurdity 
of ever having been chosen for general instead of 
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particular purposes shall be lost sight of; while 
true taste will be silently working out its future 
miracles, by the adoption of either one or the 
other of them, as so many of the proper vehicles 
for correct expression equally with the other picto- 
rial constituents. 

To render the subject of composition simple 
and clear, it must be taken by itself, and as un- 
connected with any other quality with which it 
must always, except in a mere outline, be found. 
Indeed, an outline can but give a limited idea of 
the composition of a subject, in which the high 
resources of colour, and the subtleties of a pro- 
found chiaroscura, shall exhibit their power; which 


bring occasionally some parts into strong and pro- | 


minent relief, which were merely bounded with a 
line, and completely merge the force of others 
which an outline may have strongly defined. Com- 
——y however, existing in line, can be described 

y, and discussed as, line alone, and the different 
force or delicacy given to the separate leading 
lines of a picture will determine their several 
weights—as it may be termed—which they. will 
display, in making up the equilibrium of the whole 
work. 

If it be objected to this limitation of compo- 
sition to line, that it is more frequently made up 
of masses and objects, some of which equilibrate 
with themselves, and convey individually no im- 
pression of a line in any one direction, it must be 
answered :—As such objects cannot occupy the 
same space, and as they consequently must be 
more or less dispersed—that they form lines in this 
dispersal over the picture-surface as effectually as 
though actual lines should be drawn from one to 
the other. The most obvious, if not the only 


question useful to moot upon this point being, not | 
| so much whether such objects contribute to make 


up lines, but how far the eye may be drawn over 


a picture by a certain amount of force and size | 


in any object that may be used for such purpose. 
Thus, for the sake of argument, suppose it be 
assumed that a square inch of middle tone relieved 
upon white is capable of attracting the eye in its 


| direction to the distance of six inches; it may be 


allowed to follow, that a perfectly black spot of 











To acknow that, with the public, commonly 
correct composition is felt, as well as the beauties 
of colour, &c. &c., it is only necessary to reflect 
how frequently persons unacquainted with the 
technicalities of Art describe a work as disagreea- 
ble, from its appearing to be part of, rather than a 
whole picture. 

This remark is as frequently applied to compo- 
sitions of numerous whole figures as ‘to those of a 
few, or one, as well as those in which the figures 
are cut off at the knees or waist, and can result 
from no other feeling than that of a deficiency of 
some line or lines, forming the composition, neces- 
sary to create a pleasing impression on the eye, and 
asensation of completeness and equilibrium. This 
completeness and equilibrium being deficient, a 





person in the habit of seeing a great many pictures 
—amongst which many may be well composed— 
naturally demands a | with which he has felt 
previous satisfaction and delight ; while in giving 
vent to his undefinable dissatisfaction he very 
naturally drops down upon the phrase, a part of a 
picture ; and though the incident may be well illus- 
trated, and every other quality save that of com- 
position may be good, in point of Art it would be 
part of a picture, and not a comp one. 

To illustrate this position take an extreme case, 
fig. 3. Itis almost impossible, perhaps, to ima- 
gine anything more puerile than this instance ; and 
it will be at once acknowledged that no excellence 
in point of painting could elevate it to the title of a 
picture. Being radically bad, it may be said of it, 


the same dimensions, and relieved upon the same 
wom. would be equal to leading the eye in its 

irection to the distance of twelve inches; and a 
spot of the same force, but double the dimensions, 
to twenty-four inches, and so on. 

That architectural feature in an enriched cornice, 
called dentals, is a series of objects, which as much 
make up altogether a perfect line as do any of the 
running mouldings ; a series of capitals answer the 
same purpose, as do the plinths; and to this feeling 
perhaps may be attributed the origin of the term 

‘a line of piquets,’’ though placed at ever so 
great a distance from each other; and that of ‘‘a 
line of ships,”’ and ‘‘ ships of the line,’’ that is, 
vessels of sufficient force to maintain an assigned 
position, without aid, in any arranged line. 

_ In further proof that the arrangement of objects 
in different directions produces the impression of 
so many lines: suppose a chess-board, from the 
black squares of which should be extracted so 
much of their depth as to leave them of a middle 
tint; dispose the depth thus obtained in dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity over the board in the 





manner of fig. 1; and by placing it at a suffi- 
| cient distance from the eye, they will assume to 
| themselves the form of an irregular horseshoe. 
The impression thus once received does not again 
dissipate by taking a nearer position; and by this 
contrivance is composed the leading and compen- 
sating lines in half the pictures that are painted. 
There is, of course, no necessity that such object 
be composed of dark. Had the chess-board been of 
middle tint, alternating squares of white and black 
would have effected the same purpose, and much 
| better, as the form would not have been in any 
| way interrupted by the remaining dark and light 
squares ; therefore, as the stated form obtains, in 
despite of such interruption, the capability of the 
darkened squares arranging themselves into lines 
would appear to be the greater. Fig. 2 is a com- 
position upon the same plan as the chess-board, 
in which it may be suggested that an illustration 


' of the scheme—rather than anything in the sha 


of beauty—is only attempted, as will be the case in 
the other diagrams which will follow in the course 
of this article. 


as has been said of the pig: that the better it may 
be painted the worse would be the picture. It is 
not that the lines are bad in themselves, or that 
they are too few to answer the purpose of a compo- 
sition: on the contrary, the lines themselves are 
indicative of a mountainous region, and may have 
been taken from a work of high feeling and preten- 
sions; and their number are quite sufficient for 
pictorial purposes; but descending in different 
degrees from left to right, without any exception, 
but at *, the composition—to equilibrate—demands 
a corresponding amount of the aggregate force of 
such lines, in some one or more lines descending 
in the opposite direction. Thus the dark line in 





fig. 4, descending from the right hand upper part 
of the diagram as far as its centre, and continued to 
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near the left hand lower corner by means of the 
spots or figures, completes the desired equilibrium. 
If it more than answer the purpose, it would re- 


The composition, without these antagonizing 
lines, is one of which most persons, unacquainted 
with technical art, would say, ‘‘ It is only part of 
a picture ;’’ and not dreaming, perhaps, of working 
out any alteration in the subject itself, would, very 
properly and in perfectly good taste, imagine the 
necessary equilibrating lines to belong to an absent 
half of the picture. 

The instance chosen here to illustrate this portion 
of the subject may be considered as oufré, and 
unlikely ever to come upon canvas in all its 
deformity ; but if an extreme case allow of more 
apposite illustration, it will have answered its pur- 
pose more fully than had another of less point on 
chosen; independently of which, I have known 
some few persons who have ‘‘ put their palette on 
their thumb, and gone to nature,’’ continue to 
compose in a manner equally objectionable up to a 
time of life at which they were painting admirably. 

The composition adjusted at fig. 4 may be con- 
sidered correct—merely—with nothing besides the 
diagonal lines, the addition of those in the sky and 
buildings, which are purely perpendicular and 
horizontal, and equilibrate in themselves, answer 
the purpose of variety only, and nothing further in 
the way of correcting lines. 

The two compositions already spoken of are 
those in which diagonal lines are mostly engaged. 
They at any rate depend upon diagonals alone, 
although mixed up with some others more or less 
horizontal and perpendicular. This class of work 
requires more nice adjustment than any other, and 
nothing proves this so much as placing it when 
considered finished behind a circular frame. This 
is the most trying, and, consequently, the most 
useful balance in which the composition of a pic- 
ture can be weighed ; and very few works, in which 
diagonal lines are frequent and prominent, come 
out of it without leaving their author somewhat 
less satisfied that an equilibrium has been pre- 
served.* 


IMPROVED GARDEN POT AND STAND. 








Tuere are few objects of familiar and every-day 
acquaintance upon which taste may be more pro- 





fitably or more advantageously exercised than upon | 


these accessories of the 
the conservatory, and the drawing-room. Yet they 
have been hitherto suffered to remain pretty nearly 
as they were a century or two ago; no better either 
in appearance or in utility. Mc. Hunt, the in- 
ventor of a mode “‘ for effecting an improved drain- 
age and draught of air to the roots, and thereby 
giving health and vigour to the plants,’’ having 
submitted to us several of his specimens, we have 
been induced to execute engravings of them, as 
affording sume (however smal!) encouragement to 
a most ingenious artisan, who will no doubt find 





* To be continued. 


arden, the greenhouse, | 





quire to be weakened, or if not sufficient, to be 
strengthened: lightening the distance behind it, or 
strengthening the shadow of the hill of which it is 
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intended to convey an idea; or both one and the 
other would effect this. 

















it very difficult to give sufficient publicity to an 
invention which, from its nature—being produced 
at a very cheap rate—cannot be made known by 
the ordinary, and expensive, channels. It is espe- 
cially recommended to us because of the improved 
form the usually commonplace article is made to 
assume, and the better material of which it is com- 
posed. But its real advantage consists in certain 
changes from which arise incalculable benefit to 
the plants. Information on this subject we borrow 
from authority—‘*‘ Paxton’s Magazine of Botany.”’ 





“ The construction is of the highest value in affording 
air to the roots of plants, in keeping the earth from 
saturation, in facilitating maturity of growth and the 
consequent production of flowers, and in checking the 
undue luxuriance of leaves and branches ; also, fur pre- 
venting the entrance of worms to the pots, and especially 
for such plants as, from being kept in a drawing-room 
or from other circumstances, have to be placed in a flat 
or stand. It is known that when specimens in that 
condition are watered, the fluid passes down into the 
saucer, and remains stagnant there, to be drawn up 
again and imbibed by the plant, which is certain!y most 
prejudicial.” 





“ But the greatest novelty in Mr. Hunt’s patent is the 
flat or saucer. About an inch or a little more from the 
bottom of this flat, a rim of three quarters of an inch 
(more or less, according to the size of the flat) is fur- 
nished, and on this the usual flat-bottomed pots are to 
be placed. There is thus below them a considerable 
open space into which the water from the soil may flow, 
and the advantages of good drainage, with a freedom 
from standing water in contact with the base of the 
pot, are in this way obtained.” 


It will thus be understood that, used with the 
improved saucer, an ordinary Beare suffice ; and 
also the ordinary saucer with the improved pot. 








THE BOCCIUS LIGHT. 

To endeavour so to improve the public mind that 
it shall instantly, and as it were, by instinct, be- 
come disgusted with objects that are ugly and 
repulsive, is no less a part of our duty than to 
strive to increase and strengthen a taste for the 
beautiful and good. Acting upon this principle, we 
shall, from time to time, copy and exhibit modern 
deformities ; those more especially by which our 
city is degraded : and they are plenty enough ! 

This Boccius abomination, which continues to 
disgrace the neighbourhood of Charing-cross, we 
shall placard first for public execration. It was 
placed at the end of the Strand some months ago, as 
was understood, with a view to demonstrate the ad- 
vantage of a newly invented light. The opportunity 
was favourable for the erection of an object that 
should contribute to the elegance of the metropolis ; 
beauty is always cheaper than deformity ; forms of 
classic grace are more accessible than monstrosi- 
ties in Art. Yet, let the reader see how this oppor- 
tunity has been turned to account. Here is an 


| actual copy of the erection. 











As a wood-cut—diminished in size, with all its 
ugly features and miserable characteristics sub- 
dued—it is by no means so abominable as it is in 
reality. We exhibit it now with few comments ; 
desiring to let the ‘‘thing’’ speak for itself; but 
ere long we shall discuss the matter fully—and with 
it the other “‘ blots’’ in the same neighbourhood, 
which seems to have been picked out of the Metro- 
polis, as the best site it contains, and, therefore, 
to be especially disgraced and degraded, in order 
to supply a sample of British taste in the nineteenth 
century. 
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THE BOOK OF 
GERMAN BALLADS. 





THE print herewith presented is an example of the 
Z beautiful style of illustration—FriINIsHED ETCHINGS— 
(our specimen, however, being a woodcut, the title- 
page) that enrich a work published under this name 

by Messrs. Hering and Remington. 
Itis intended toaccompany the“ Lieder und Bilder,” 
or Songs of a Painter, and to comprehend a collection 


of the most popular national ballads. Two numbers 
have appeared, each containing fourteen subjects, 
together with a page composed of vignettes, allusive 
to the spirit of the poetry: the prints are, for the 
most part, in accordance with modern taste; but a 
few of them lead us back to the infancy of the Art— 
offering here and there something of the feeling of 
Israel Meckeln, Von Bockold, Diirer, and even Martin 
Schin. 

We cannot, at present, afford sufficient space to 
render justice to the work. Hereafter, however, we 
shall recur to it—and probably issue with our pages 
one of the etchings,—for the copy we now introduce, 
although it supplies a perfectly just idea of the de- 
sign, will not convey a sufficiently accurate impres- 

c sion of the manner in which the conceptions of the 
“0 > artist have been executed. 
The first ballad is a “ Rheinweinlied,” or song in praise of Rhenish wine; and the 





pany of dancing girls before the travellers. “Das Stindchen,” after the verses of 








page is pictured all over with a graceful knot of vignettes, expressive of the influences, 
social and hilarious, of this same Rheinwein. This is followed by “ Der Michtliche | 
Ritter,” and describes the perils to which a squire of dames is exposed in the course of 
his nocturnal serenades, The verses are by our favourite, Uhland, and commence :— | 
| 
} 


“ In der mondlos stillem Nacht, 
Stand er unter dem Altane, 
Sang mit himmlisch stisser Stimme 
Minnelieder zur Guitarre.” 


We find here also Birger’s “ Weiber von Weinsberg,” accompanied by an elaborate 
etching, or engraving—as it may well be called—containing a multitude of figures. A 
“ Lied der Kreutzfahrer” supplies a plate composed of a host of crusaders marching to 
embark for the Holy Land. Above them angels are hovering, who point onward in the 
direction of their line of march. The “ Reiter’s Morgenlied” has also a place here. 

The first plate of the second ber is a composition after two beautifully tender verses 
by Uhland, describing the summer and the winter wooing of the peasants. The second 
is an engraving of singular beauty; it is termed “ Die Seid’ne Schnur,” the silken cord 
—or commonly among ourselves, the bowstring. “Ammonium,” the refrain of which 
is an invitation to the wayfarer to repose in the “ greenest of Oases,” is illustrated by an 
elaborate engraving, representing the halt of a caravan, and the performance of a com- 








Uhland, is a composition deeply imbued with the sentiment of the poet: the last 
sigh of a dying child is supposed to be breathed in uttering these beautiful words :— 


“Es ist nicht irdische Musik 
Was mich so freudig macht, 
Mich rufen Engeln mit Gesang 
O Mutter, gute Nacht.” 


A mother and her dying child are at a window, which is surrounded by cherubim, 
waiting to receive the struggling spirit. “ Heinrich der Liwe” (Henry the Lion,) is a 
charming composition, after the poem of Ludwig Miiller; wherein the old warrior is 
described as listening to a history of his past life, written and read to him by a monk. 
“ Familien Gemiilde” (family portraits,) is a popular song, wherein a bauer presents him- 
self at the studio of a painter, and requests him to paint himself, wife, son, and three 
daughters, whom he commends as good subjects; after which he desires to have a 
view of the village in which he lives, and particularly of his house. The designs are 
generally well-composed, full of genius in their varied conceptions, and of originality in 
the manner of their execution. The production is thoroughly German—affording a 
correct, and, as we have intimated, by no means unfavourable example of the school. 
It abounds in redundancy of or t, not always graceful, and sometimes coarse; but 
evidence of strong intellectual power—self-thinking and self-seeking—is apparent 
throughout. 
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SOCIETIES IN CONNEXION WITH ART. 
Tue Grapuic Soctery held their first meeting 
for the season on Wednesday the 13th of Decem- 
ber. The assemblage was rather a numerous one, 
embracing, as usual at these interesting meetings, 
many men of rank and various leaders in Literature 
and Art. After the kind of professional vacation 
which takes place on the close of the exhibitions, 
and the tours which generally fill up the au- 
tumnal months, there is frequently considerable 
display of new sketches. This, however, did not 
appear to be the case on the present occasion. The 
principal attractions among the contributions to- 
wards the evening’s artistic gratification were, the 
always interesting sketches of Roberts in the 
Holy Land, &c.; a portfolio of drawings by Sir 
David Wilkie; and a series of representations of 
figures and landscape produced upon paper by the 
agency of the sun. These were contributed, we 
believe, by Mr. Cundell, and not only manifested 
considerable skill in the arrang2ment as regards 
the production of light and shade, but were justly 
considered perfect curiosities when regarded as 
the immediate offspring of the solar rays. We do 
not know the exact progress by which these in- 
teresting copies of nature have been effected, but 
are not, we think, wrong in ascribing them to the 
method invented by Mr. Fox Talbot. T'wo spe- 
cimens particularly struck us: one, as coming so 
near to the deeply-marked productions of Rem- 
brandt—a head coming out brightly from a mass 
of deep shadow ; the other, a group of persons re- 
sing in the sunshine in the garden-front of a 
ion The bricks, the roses, and the pleasant 
ae ranged themselves before the eye with a 
rilliancy and an exactitude that, from the admir- 
able look of nature, paid the highest compliment 
to the Dutch painters, by reminding every spec- 
tator of them. A book of well-collected Rem- 
brandt etchings also lay on the table; and, al- 
though perhaps produced frequently before, at- 
tracted a succession of admirers of those remark- 
able efforts of genius. It was well observed, that 
one scarcely knows which would most abstract 
from the proofs of Rembrandt’s powers—the loss 
of his paintings or of his etchings. In the latter, 
the strong swing of his hand, the wonderful “‘ cun- 
ning”’ of his chiaroscuro, and the extraordinary 
insight into the means of expression afforded by 
the copper, are no less manifest than are the 
highest qualities of a poetic mind, to which every 
subject, high or low, appears immediately to have 
suggested the appropriate quantity of light and 
shade. Thus it is that we never think of the 
queerness of forms when we see them, as in the 
* Lazarus,’ surrounded by a magic mysticism of 
gloom and brightness; and in his own portrait, 
wrapt in the profundity of shadow, how completely 
we have before us the poetry of his life—the con- 
templation of mysterious effects which, previous 
to Ais time, had passed perhaps without observa- 
tion, at least without adequate record ! 


Tue Artists’ Instirute met on Saturday 
the 16th of December, in the rooms of the So- 
ciety of Arts; Mr. Aglio in the chair. The col- 
lection of works of Art exhibited was small, and of 
no remarkable character. An essay however, of 
very considerable merit, was read by Mr. Patric 
Park, on the subject of a ‘‘ British Walhalla,’’ if 
we are rightly informed ; for we had not the ad- 
vantage of being present. We cannot, therefore, 
satisfy the curiosity of our readers by supplying 
more than this meagre outline of the proceedings ; 
nor can we, at present, consider ourselves justi- 
fied in entering into further particulars concerning 
a Society that might, unquestionably, very ma- 
terially advance the cause of Art and the interests 
—public and personal—of artists. We are re- 
luctant to say a word that would seem to dis- 
courage an Institution that has certainly great ca- 
pabilities for good; but we cannot shrink from 
our duty of declaring that we have many serious 
apprehensions as to any real practical benefit 
srising from it. We do not ground these fears 
so much upon the continued absence of ‘‘ high”’ 
names — (names in which all persons would 
place confidence)—or upon the withdrawal of the 
three or four associates of the Royal Academy 
who were among its earlier members—as upon 
the fact that ‘‘ the Committee’ by whom its af- 
fairs are managed seem grievously to lack that 
experience, soundness of judgment, and care for 


the future, which are absolutely essential to the | 


wellbeing of any establishment. Upon the Com- 
mittee, indeed, the success of the Society may be 
said exclusively to depend ; upon the managing and 
governing portion of the Committee, that is to say ; 
for, although above 200 gentlemen have already 
joined the Society, and paid their subscriptions, it 
is not to be supposed they will do so a second 
time, unless they are satisfied they will receive 
value for their money. The first year of its exist- 
ence is drawing towards a close; perhaps some 
beneficial changes may occur, with the infusion of 
new blood, that may render the Institute really use- 
ful. For the members of the Committee person- 
ally we entertain sentiments of esteem and regard, 
and it cannot be disrespectful to them to wish they 
had greater professional weight and importance to 
give solemnity to the proceedings of the Institute. 
We confess our doubts as to ultimate results have 
arisen chiefly from one huge blunder; we can con- 
sider it er nm less. We refer to a law of the 
Institute which admits to membership gentlemen 
who are not artists by profession, and permits them 
to pay the annual subscription, but withholds 
from them the privilege of voting—making them, 
in fact, mere nonentities, who are not allowed to 
have any influence whatsoever over the plans or 
progress of the Institute—insulting them, as it 
were, by an invitation to the feast, and sending 
them for entertainment to the servants’-hall. 
Until this law is repealed, no gentleman (not an 
artist by profession) having any respect for himself 











can become a member. Its effect must inevitably 
be to keep away from the Society the men who 
might be most serviceable to it; who, having 
greater knowledge of the world, because living 
more in it, might very usefully counsel the Com- 
mittee upon all subjects concerning which they 
may not be well informed, or on which differences 
of opinion may exist. The evils of this most ab- 
surd regulation are indeed so many and so mani- 
fest, that reasoning upon it would seem needless. 


rt 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. | 


S1x,—The British Institution, I perceive, holds out 
its annual light in the shape of “‘ Notice to Exhibitors,” 
kept in type most likely, ready for use, unchanged how- 
ever from what it has been for years—even old “ bond 
fide” remaining as conspicuous as ever. Is there any 
use in asking what is the good of that concern? The 
amount derived for a long time back from the exhibi- 
tion of modern works must have been considerable; yet 
we have not heard of late that much of it, in the shape 
of prizes, bas found its way into the kets of artists, 
without whom the show could not “ got up,” nor 
back to the public, the patrons of the exhibition, ia gifts 
to the National or other gallery. Surely all the money— 
after paying rent, and for wax lights and refreshments on 
soirée evenings—could not have been divided amongst 
the servants of the establishment ; if not, a good round 
sum ought, or rather ought not, to be in bank. What 
is the great advantage of their exhibition rooms, where, 
apparently, after the works—bond fide their own or not | 
—of the lucky favourites are placed, a sufficiency to fil! 
the rooms are taken from the remaining pictures sent 
for exhibition, taken as they come to band, or by their 
frame measurement? Where has been the benefit to 
Art, of the copying and courting which goes forward 
towards the end of every year? The first without in- | 
struction or quiet; and sometimes where the picture | 
being copied isa “‘ taking” one—a Reynolds, for instance 
—without even the possibility of seeing it with any ad- 
vantage. But there is little use, I fear, in asking these 
or any questions about the Institution—an irrespon- 
sible body. Were they proposed, it is easy to imagine 
the commotion they would cause, though breathed in 
the softest possible manner: the dignified displeasure of 
the directors; the louring looks of “the leader ;”’ the 
fat porter in the hall; the lean one at the foot of the 
stairs; even the guards, for the time being, stationed 
without to prevent any Quixotic attack on the painted 
windmills within; the painters who have the “ run of 
the house’’—all, all would look “ very blue” at any bint | 
of want of justice, liberality, or public spirit, in the | 
august body. But, seriously, the directors and sub- 
scribers—who, probably, think matters go on swim- 
mingly—should be apprised that the Institution is ac- 
quiring the smallest poesible taint of “‘ mauvais odeur” 
in the public nostrils, of whic: each of them must bear 
about his own share. 

Will you, Sir, take up this matter rather less gently 
than is your wont? It is just possible that to do 80 
might be of use to some artists; and if so, would gratify 
others who have little to gain or Jose, bope or fear, from 
the British Institution, and who look on like, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, NEMO. 
[We insert this letter--although the “ wording’’ is 
somewhat unrefined—inasmuch as we know that it | 
speaks the sentiments of a very large proportion of the | 








artists, who, truth to say, have no confidence in the Ir- 
stitution. This isa grievous evil, one which works il! 
towards them, the Gallery, and the public. May we 
not hope, however, that we are on the eve of a remedy ; 
anew “ Director’—the acting director—is about to be 
chosén in the room of the late Mr. Seguier. There is, 
consequently, a famous opportunity for repairing an in- 
jured character. All of the future will depend upon 
the choice now made. Above all things let him be an 
artist,one to whom years have brought experience, 
whore integrity is free from the remotest thought of 
taint, who has travelled for knowledge, and especially 
whose amiability of temper, generous sentiments, and 
freedom from a'l spirit of rivalry are as prominent as 
his abilities in the executive of his art. There is one 
member of the Royal Acaiemy, who, if he could be in- 
duced to accept the appointment (as Mr. Eastlake has 
done that of Conservator of National Pictures, mainly 
because the position is one that enables him to serve 
others), would render the British Institution invaluable ; 
one who has every possible qualification, years without 
old age, large experience, a nature generous to a degree, 
suavity of manners, soundness of judgment, ample re- 
putation, and, it is not too much to add, the confidence 
of the profession to an unlimited extent.] 


THE INVENTION OF LITHOTINT. 


49, Great Marlborough-street, Dec. 16. 

S1r,—On reading the article inserted in the Arr- 
Union for December, by Mr. Hancock, concerning my 
patent, my first feeling was to answer fully his false 
assertions, giving his specitication and mine, leaving 
the public to decide between us, and demanding of you 
as an act of justice to give my answer insertion in your 
valuable paper; but, on second thoughts, it has 
struck me that I have no right to occupy space which 
you and your readers may rightly consider appropriated 
to matters of more general interest; I, therefore, beg 
leave to forward to you my official documents, viz., Mr. 
Hancock’s specification and my own, as well as the affi- 
davits which have been sworn to by his witnesses, re- 
questing—and indeed expecting—your opinion as to 
pe you consider right or wrong. I cannot fear the 
resu’ 

As regards Mr. Hancock’s threats, I await his legal 
attacks without dread: if he failed in a court of equity 
he will enter a court of law ten times weaker sti!!; for 





| his witnesses could not stand one instant against the 


searching test of cross-examination. 
Yours, &c., C. HULLMANDEL. 


(Mr. Hullmandel has called upon us to examine these 
documents, and we have done so. We never enter- 
tained the remotest idea that Mr. Hancock’s patent had 
been wilfully infringed; the character of Mr. Hullman- 
del stands too high, and is too firmly established, to in- 
duce any such supposition; but we certainly did think 
that the two patents—those taken out by Mr. Hancock 
in 1838, and by Mr. Hullmandel in 1840—might have 
originated in the same general idea. It is only com- 
mon justice to Mr. Huilmandel to state that, after 
perusing Mr. Hancock's specification very carefully, we 
cannot trace the slightest passage or word that could 
by possibility communicate to Mr. Hullmandel the 
mode of printing lithographic drawings of which he 
claims—and we think most justly—to be the inventor. 
Mr. Hancock's patent was “for certain improvd 
means of producing figured surfaces, sunk and in re- 
lief, and of printing therefrom, and also of stamp- 
ing and embossing”—his object being to print by “a 


| common printing press,’’ and that by accomplishing 


mechanical high relief. If there be any relief in the 
mode of printing lithotint drawings, it is imperceptible 
to eye and touch. To argue the whole matter fully 
would require larger space than we should be justified 
in giving it. We must, therefore, dismiss the matter 
by doing that which it is our duty to do—recording our 
entire conviction, not only that Mr. Hullmandel’s pa- 
tent does not iafringe upon the patent of Mr. Hancock, 
but that it is totally impossible to trace such a resem- 
blance between the two as can lead any impartial or 
unprejudiced person to the conclusion that a hint for 
the oneinvention could have been taken from the other. 
It may be proper to add that this opinion is derived 
from the perusal of Mr. Hancock’s own documents ex - 
clusively. We have read none of Mr. Hullmandel’s 
except his “specification;’” but we know he has an 
immense mass of affidavits which he has not considered 
it necessary for his defence to place in our hands.) 





THE BLIND FIDDLER. 


Sr1x,—In the recently-published “ Life of Sir David 
Wilkie,” by the late Allan neg ee the writer, 
mentioning that masterly and justly popular work 
called the ‘ Blind Fiddler,’ says, in more than ore 
place in his volumes, tbat the scene of the painting is 
the interior of a rural shoe-maker’s or shoe-mender’s 
cottage. I have, for four or five and thirty years, bern 
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well acquainted with the celebrated painting, and the 
engraving from it, end i venture to assert that the 
biographer’s idea of the subject, as it relates to the call- 
ing of the owner of the cottage, is a palpable and most 
unaccountable misconception, and that there is not a 
feature in the composition indicating the craft of shoe- 


All fe accessories in the picture plainly show that 
the design of the renowned artist was to represent the 
comfortable tenement of a market gardener, or of one 
who maintains his family chiefly by the produce of his 
own ground, and by means of his own praiseworthy 
labour as a cultivator of the soil. The foreground is 
occupied by a display of vegetables ; by a spade, root- 
basket, watering-pot, &c. The cheerful, robust, 
healthy father of the baby, dancing in its comely 
mother’s arms, is evidently the “* man of the house;’’ 


and has on anapron such as gardeners use, with a | 


irdle, while above the 


pruning-knife sticking in his 
visible; whereas this 


apron bis rustic waistcoat is a 
article of his attire would have been concealed b 


artisan. 


cordage, to be employed probably in forming right lines 
for garden-beds; and on the top of the press or cup- 


board, to the right side as we look at the painting, is | 


seen something like a worn-out and cast-off coat, 


doomed, no doubt, to the shears, and to be cut into | 


strips for binding up wallfrait-trees, and so forth. 


it is, | apprehend, scarcely possibie that this view of | 
the painter’s intention can be a mistake on my part; | 


bat if you, or any of your correspondents should think 
it such, and will be so kind as to correct me, I shall 


esteem your suggestions as a particular favour con- | 


ferred on 
Bath, Oct. 13. 


Yours, &c., 
EDWARD MANGIN. 


ART IN AMERICA. 


Str,—I have much pleasure in communicating to you 
aparagraph from a letter received this morning from 
an English artist in New York, relative to a picture 
painted by Mr. Weir, an American artist ; and as it is 
the result of what may be termed national, or Govern- 
ment patronage, I feel assured that you will the more 


readily give a place to the remarks. I may mention that | 


Mv. Weir succeeded our own Mr. Leslie, R.A., in the 
situation held by him while in America, of Professor of 


Drawing at the Military Academy of West Point, and, | 
from my own personal knowledge of his talents (he | 


having stadied in Italy), | feel assured the remarks of 
my friend are just. He says, “ Weir's picture is now 
exhibiting in the great room of the National Academy, 
New York. I have just returned from a private view, 
and consider it the greatest work that has been pro- 
duced in this country; exceedingly harmonious and 
beautiful in colour—in this respect, indeed, not unlike 
the picture of the ‘ Spaniards meeting with the Incas of 
Peru,’ by Mr. Briggs, R.A.—it is silver, silver blue, 
silver black, gold, amber gold, and crimson ; there is a 
sweet flow of line in the composition, and a solemn de- 
votional feeling throughout the whole picture, the sub- 
ject of which is that part of the congregation of Mr. 
John Robinson, who, after having been driven frem 
_—— by religious persecution, and baving resided 
in Holland eleven years, are here represented as ga- 
thered on the deck of the Speedwell at the moment of 
embarkation to America; the lower row of figures are 
kneeling, and over the upper row hangs the mainsail of 
the vessel, very happily disposed.” The picture is to 
be sent to the Capitol, at Washington, to be placed in 
the Rotunda in December. 


Your obedient servant, Ss. W. 


(The picture referred to by our correspondent appears | 


to have been painted by Mr. Weir in conformity with 


an act of Congress for filling the vacant panels in the | 


Rotunda of the Capitol.) 


fA correspondent calls our attention to the lament- 
able incifference towards Art manifested by the news- 


paper reports of the Queen’s ress. 
particulars connected with her visits are noted down, 
dwelt upon, and dilated; but the pictures and statues, 
ancient and modern, which adorn and honour the 


mansions of ber peers, are passed over with a passing | 
word or two to indicate merely that such things are | 


there. This is very mournfui—mournful, because it 
indicates a conviction that the subject is net cared for 


seat of the Duke of Devonshire, the papers have said 
searcely a word of the magnificent and munificent 
* Sculpture Gallery,” the formation of which is so 
honourable to the taste, judgment, and liberality of 
bis Grace. Who -—reading the account of visits to 


farm-yards, inspection s of conservatories, ani all the | 


emall incidents attenuant upon Majesty, which Majesty 
translates into great events—will for a moment ima- 

ine what the truest glories of Chatworth really are? 

et here the state-rooms (six in number) contain a col- 
lection of carvings by our unequalled British artist, 

bbons, such as can be rivalled in no Gaygettesy of 
Europe. But the sculpture gallery!— What are 
its treasures? We can barely enumerate now its 
— marvels. The ge © 120 feet long, filled 
not with noseless biocks or btful Dianas dug up 


about Tiber’s backs, but with exquisite creations of | 


living genius, in many cases fostered to maturity by 
the really judicious and liberal Duke. Of Canova’s 


the | 
kind of apron worn by a shoemaker, and contrived, for | 
ebvious reasons, to protect the whole front of the 
: | membe 
In the back of the picture, to the left, hangs a coi! of | 


The minutest | 


| of the district in whic 
by the public mind. For example, at Chatsworth, the | 
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hand there are ten, including a colossal ‘ Bost of Na- 
poleon;’ * Madame Mére,’ full length; the ‘ Waking 
and Sleeping Lions ;’ ‘ Hebe;’ ‘ Laura;’ and the ‘ Endy- 
mion,’—which the great sculptor never would dispose of 
while he lived, but which he bequeathed to his Grace. 
By Thorwaldsen there are four or five; by Schadow, 
the famous Prussian, who died early, the beautiful 
* Spinning Girl ;’ by Chant ,» one; by Gibson, one—a 
colossal group of ‘ Mars and Love; ’* by Campbell, three: 
the list, to be given correctly, would require large space. 
= _ endeavour to publish it in a proper shape ere 
Ong. 
——— 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 

BrirMiInGHAM.—Peter Hollins, Esq., the dis- 
tinguished sculptor, is at present delivering a course 
of lectures on sculpture in Birmingham. 

Tue Art-Unton oF BIRMINGHAM AND THE 
Miptanp Counties.—A report of proceedings 
of the past year has been read at a meeting of 
rs. ‘* The number of subscribers this year 
more than doubles that of last year, exceeding 
1500.’ ‘‘A valuable copper-plate engraving”’ has, 
however, been saneuiel to each, so that the sum 
expended in the purchase of pictures amounts to 
no more than £620. It has been apportioned in the 
following manner :—1 of £100, 1 of £70, 1 of £50, 
2 of £40, 3 of £30, 4 of £20, 2 of £15, 8 of £10, 
and 8of £5. The report contains one passage wor- 
thy of especial remark, and upon which it may be 
our duty to comment hereafter: it is this,— 

“ The Secretary is in possession of numerous letters, 


| from which it clearly appears that many individuals 


have been induced to subscribe solely on account of the 
engraving.” 

A very unworthy motive for subscribing to a So- 
ciety for the promotion of Art; but we suppose 
we must be content with it in the absence of a 
better. The whole of the prizes have not been 
selected. Our correspondent has, however, fur- 
nished us with the “‘ latest returns ;’” but, unfortu- 
nately, has omitted the titles of the pictures sold, 
although he has furnished us with the amount 
realized. We print the one as we cannot the other. 


Sales of Pictures.—T. F. Marshall, 215 15s. ; P. F. | 


Poole, £35; W. P. Frith, £42; W. Poole, 417 17s.; J. B. 
Pyne, £50; J. Bateman, £30; Thomas Ellerby, #30; 
H. Jutsum, #10; Thomas Creswick, #94 10s. ;G. Poole, 
#7 78.; 


Percy, £21; W. Shayer, £57 15s. ; T. Clater, £36 15s. 

Art-Union Prizes, and Added Sums. 

H. O'Neil .. .. £100 0 ae 

F.H. Henshaw .. 80 7 

G. G. Bullock 42 2 

10 

10 

° 35 

F. H. Henshaw 
E. M. Ward 


— 
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A. Montague 

G. G. Bullock 

G. Poole. 

J. E. Ward .. 

F. Watts 

E. Bow! 

F. W. Hulme 

A. J. Woolmer 

R. J. Hamerton 

J. White 

F. S. Lives .. 10 

J. P. Pettett . 10 

A. E. Everett ee 8 
In the list of prizes we perceive the names of seve- 
ral Birmingham artists. This is as it should be. 
For many reasons preference should be always 
given to the works of 


10 
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the society is formed. 


Mancuester Roya Institrution.—In our 
number for December we briefly alluded to the 
closing of this Exhibition for the season, and we 
now present to our readers the particulars of the 
different works of Art disposed of. It is gratifying 
to us to find that the increase of sales over those of 
the preceding year has been so great, and we re- 
peat our impression that the important town of 
Manchester is about ‘to take a very decided step 
in its promotion of the Fine Arts. 
of the Royal Institution there have determined 
upon opening the Exhibition on Monday the 29th 
of May, and we are induced to think very favour- 





*The New Comrade,’ by J. Du Jardin, jun. 


| Seene,’ by H. Jutsum. 





Henry Dawson, #7 10s8.; H. H. H. Horsley, | 
| 18 18s. ; Samuel Lines, #30; G. Poole, #66s.; E. Has- | 
| sell, £50; E. Bowly, #10; A. J. Woolmer, #8 8s.; S. R. 


| Brook,’ by H. J. Boddington. 


| jesty Queen Victoria,’ by J. Hasiam. 
| G. Middleton. 





inters, residents or a 

t | 
gives us much pleasure to state that the Bir- 
MINGHAM Exuiptrion has been this year emi- | 
nently successful, the receipts having been above | 
| a third larger than they were last year. 


The Council | 


ably of the reasons which have led them to adopt 
this plan. 


Pictures selected by the Winners of Prizes in “ the 
Manchester Association for Promoting the Fine Arts.”’ 

*Old Mill, Westmorland,’ by Charles Calvert. 
* Hungarian Girl and Goats,’ by J. Zeitter. ‘ View on 
Lake Como,’ by Charlotte Nasmyth. ‘A Ferry House,’ 
by T. Creswick. ‘ Pastoral Group in Marble,’ by 4 

estmacott. ‘ Crossing the Brook,’ by H. O'Neill. 
* Domestic Strife,’ by J. Mulready. ‘ Wild Horses pur- 
sued by Wolves,’ by Thomas Woodward. ‘ Landscape,’ 
by F. W. Watts. ‘ Burns’ Monument, Ayrshire,’ by J. 
Peel. ‘ Deer Stalkers (the Death),’ by Aster Corbould. 
* Falls of the Lyn, North Devon,’ by P. W. Elen. ‘ Mill 
Scene, Devonshire,’ by F. R. Lee, R.A. ‘ Burbage re- 
hearsing the character of Master Ford in Shakspere’s 
Study,’ by J. Da Jardin, jun. ‘ An Old Watermill, South 
Devon,’ by H. J. Boddington. ‘Lane Scene (Children 
Gathering Fern),’ by S. R. Percy. ‘ A Storm off Scar- 
borough, with Life Boat,’ by Samuel Walters. ‘Scene 
on the River Tay, Perthshire,’ by A. Perigal, jun. 
*Loch Doon Castle, Ayrshire,’ by A. Donaldson. 
*Old Jetty, Boulogne—Vessels running into Port,’ 
by E. Glove. ‘ Easby Abbey, on the Swale, York- 
shire,’ by R. Mackay. ‘On the Dart, Devonsbire— 
Evening,’ by W. Oliver. ‘ Prior Haven—Stormy Morn- 
ing,’ by J. W. Carmichael. ‘ Passing a Lock,’ by C. 
D. Smith. ‘Summer Gloaming,’ by J. Buchanan. 
* Beddgellert-bridge, North Wales,’ by G. W. Anthony. 
* Moun- 
tain Scenery,’ by R. Bridgehouse. ‘* Woolwich from 
the Chariton Pier,’ by J. Du Jardin, jun. ‘A Meadow 
* Robinson Crusoe reading his 
Bible,’ by A. D. Cooper. ‘A Breeze on the Coast of 
Holland,’ by R. Bridgehouse. * Old Woman Spinning,’ 
by J. Buchanan. 


Pictures sold during the Exhibition, exclusive of those 
selected by the Winners of Prizes. 

*Scene from Shakspere,’ by Sarah Setchell. ‘Sand- 
wich, Coast of Kent,’ by J. B. Pyne. ‘ View near Lea- 
mington,’ by Thos. Baker. ‘ Wilton-bridge, Ross,’ by 
Thos. Baker. ‘Fruit,’ by G. Lance. ‘A Cottage in 
Kent,’ by Charlotte Nasmyth. ‘ A Girl with Fruit,’ by 
Mrs. V. Bartholemew. ‘The Young Bookworm,’ by 
Wm. Patten. ‘ Lake Bala, North Wales,’ by A. Hunt. 
* The Education of Gil Blas,’ by John Gilbert. ‘In the 
Greenwood Shade,’ by H. Jutsum. ‘ Hulme Hall, near 
Manchester,’ by F. Taoreé. ‘The River Teign,’ F. R. Lee, 
R.A. ‘A Study from Natore,’H. LeJeune. ‘ Derwent 
Water,’ by A. Hunt. ‘Scene on the River Devon, Clack- 
mapanshire,’ by A. Perigal, jun. ‘Greta-bridge, York- 
shire,’ by A. Hunt. ‘ A Lake Scene,’ by R. Bridgehouse. 
*Tbhe Gamekeeper’s Son,’ by W. S. Watson. ‘A Calm,’ 
by John Ward. ‘La Brunette,’by Wm. Patten. ‘ Por- 
trait of a Lady,’ by F. Nogues. ‘ Portrait,’ by F. Nogues. 
‘ Hay-field,’ by J. Absolon. ‘ Willows on the Water of 
Leigh,’ by A. Perigal, jun. ‘ View of the City of An- 
gers, on the Loire,’ by W. E. Deighton. ‘Timber Ra‘t 
on the Loire,’ by W. E. Deighton. ‘My Mother bids 
me Bind m air,’ by H. LeJeune. ‘ Part of Goodrich 
Castle,’ by Thos. Baker. ‘ Landscape,’ by Thos. Baker. 
* Witnash, Warwickshire,’ by Thos. Baker. ‘A Shady 
J * The Castle of Drachen- 
fels, on the Rhine,’ by M. Macleay. ‘A Scene in Kent,’ 
by R. Hilder. ‘A Scene in Brittany,’ by W. Oliver. 
* Beach Scene—Morning,’ by W. Shayer. ‘ Market 


| People on the Beach awaiting the Tide,’ by W. Shayer. 


* Wood Scene, Rivington, Lancasbire,’ by ors. L. Asp- 
land. ‘A Leash of Birds,’ by C. D. Smith. ‘ Her Ma- 
* Haidée,’ by J. 
‘Interior of Henry VII.’s Chapel,’ by 
P. Carpenter. ‘ Langdale Pikes, Westmorland,’ by A. 
Hunt. ‘Spanish Lady Playing the Guitar,’ by J. Cawse. 
‘Scene in Plymouth Sound—Stormy Weather,’ by W. 
Williams. 

Bristo..—Danby’s picture of ‘ The Opening of 
the Sixth Seal’ is, we perceive, about to be dis- 

sed of in Bristol, ‘‘on the plan of the Art- 

nion.’’ The shares, at one guinea each, are to 
number 2250 ; and each subscriber is to receive an 
impression of the print engraved by Mr. G. H. 
Phillips; and, besides the prize of ‘‘ the grand ori- 
ginal painting,’’ there is to be another prize—viz., 
“* the engraved steel plate, which cost 650 guineas.”’ 
Its value after 2250 impressions are taken from it 
is not explained. The picture will be remembered 
by many as one of very great merit, which received 
a £300 prize at the British Institution; but we 
apprehend few will agree with the ‘‘critic’’ who 
has drawn up the prospectus of the plan for its dis- 


| posal, in considering that, ‘*‘ The opinions of emi- 


nent j and the public press, of the superior 
merits of this ¢ranscendent work of genius, and 
its surpassing merits over any similar work in 
ancient or modern Art, have been alinost universal.’’ 

PortsmovutH.—Mr. Ubsdell, an artist of this 
town, has received a gold medal of Merit from his 
Majesty Louis Philippe, in acknowledgment of his 
ability in executing for him a miniature of the Earl 
of Liverpool. Mr. Ubsdell has, we understand, 
obtained similar tokens of approval from the Queen, 
Prince Albert, the late Duke of Sussex, and the 
late consort of Don Carlos. The Right Hon. F. 
F. Baring, late Chancellor of the Exchequer, pre- 
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sented to the town his painting of the ‘ Death of the 
Bishop of Liege’ (from ‘‘ Quentin Durward’’), a 
picture that was exhibited in the Suffolk-street 
Gallery about nine years ago. 

Piymovurn.—The fourth annual exhibition is at 
present open in this town. It consists of a good 
collection of paintings in water colours. The Art- 
Union progresses slowly, but favourably. The 
prizes are to be drawn on the 8th of January. 
Meanwhile, a second print has been issued. Con- 
sidering that the number of subscribers is limited, 
and the subscription only half-a-guinea, this pro- 
vincial society really merits praise. 

NeEwcastTLe-on-TyNgE.—The exhibition will 
close in the course of a few days. 

Batu.— It will be perceived by an advertise- 
ment in our journal, that an exhibition of works 
- Art by British artists is about to be opened in 

ath. 

CuEeL_TeENHAM,.—A Dr. Theodore Boisragon is, 
it appears, lecturing on ‘‘ the Fine Arts’’ at Chel- 
tenham. 

ScorLanp — EpinsurGu.— Trustess’ Aca- 
DEMY.—The head mastership in the Academy of 
Design, supported by the Hon. the Board of Trus- 
tees for the Encouragement of Arts and Manufac- 
tures in Scotland, has become vacant by the resig- 
nation of Sir William Allan, R.A. and P.R.S.A., 
who has held the appointment with distinguished 
honour to himself and great benefit to the Academy 
for the long space of nearly eighteen years, having 
been appointed to the chair on the 7th of March, 
1826. He has had the rare fortune to merit, and 
the still more rare fortune to receive, expressions 
of the most lively gratitude from the trustees, as 
well as from the students who have acquired the 
elements of Art under his care, many of whom 
now occupy high places in public estimation. 
In estimating the public value of this Academy, it 
may afford some criterion to mention the names of 
Wilkie, Allan, Watson Gordon, and Burnett, 
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scribers—are placed at the disposal of the committee | the details, and defines the characteristics of 


| 


who expend them in the purchase of works of 
Art, which are afterwards distributed by lotte 

among the members. The whole sum whic 
will be realized this year, so far as present appear- 
ances warrant the conjecture, will fall short of 
one thousand pounds, a sum by no means adequate 


| to represent the intelligence and commercial 


who were fellow-students there in the earlier days | 


of its existence; Scoullar, David Scott, Steele, 
A.H. Ritchie, Duncan, R. §. Lauder, and numerous 


others of its students, who are wending their way | 
with steady progress upwards in the path of Art. | 


It will prevent misapprehension to state that Sir 
William’s resignation of the mastership in the 
Trustees’ Academy does not in any way affect his 
position as President of the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy. The appointment of his successor will, it 
is understood, take place during the present 
month; the gentlemen spoken of as candidates 
are, David Scott, R.S.A., and Thomas Duncan, 
A.R.A. and R.S.A. 

G.iascow.—Tuirp ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE WEsT oF ScoTLAND ACADEMY.—This exhibi- 
tion is one that reflects great credit on the perse- 
verance and well-directed energy of the council, 
secretary, and members of the Academy. It is a 
valuable collection, consisting of 360 works of Art; 
many of them of a high class. In such acollection, 
supported as every provincial exhibition must ne- 
cessarily be, to a great extent, by contributions 
from metropolitan artists, it is no matter of sur- 
prise to meet with examples of numerous masters, 
upon which we, in common with other members 
of the press, have already expressed an opinion ; it 
is a matter of gratification as well as of t to 
meet again with works which have afforded us 
pleasure. The exhibition, although not so 
well attended as might have been wished, 
has still met with a fair share of general 
notice and encouragement. A public dinner, 


for the purpose of forwarding the interests of the | 


Academy, was lately held, at which upwards of 
three hundred sat down—the Marquis of Douglas 
and Clydesdale in the chair; it was also attended 


by a great number of the patrons of Art who reside | 


in the neighbourhood, besides the members of the 
Academy and a considerable ‘‘ sprinkling’’ of artists 


and other gentlemen from Edinburgh, including | 


Professor Wilson. A distinctive feature of this 
meeting—and it is one to be ted, considering 
the object in view—was the all-but-studied absence 
of any reference to modern Art, and the almost 
exclusive laudation of the ancient Masters. 
furtherance of the Academy’s laudable object, 
there is in Glasgow an Association conducted on 
the principles which govern the Association for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland; that is, 
the funds subscribed—after deducting the sum re- 
quired for the necessary expenses, i ding the en- 


graving of a plate for distribution among the sub- | 


wealth of so large and important a city as Glasgow; 
yet still sufficient of itself to render great benefit to 
the cause of Art among that semi-metropolitan 
community. The committee are reported to have 
fixed upon Mr. Innes’ very pretty picture of 
‘ Italian Shepherds’ as the subject of next year’s 
engraving. It is a capital work, well painted, and 
very suitable for allen a pleasing and popular 

rint; indeed, with their limited means, it would 

ave been difficult to have made a better choice. 

Dusutn Society.—The Dublin papers contain 
very long and very cheering accounts of the cere- 
mony of distributing premiums to pupils in the 
Drawing and Model Schools of the Dublin Society, 
on the 9th of December. His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant honoured the Institution by taking the 
chair ; and, on presenting the prizes, delivered a 
brief but cordial and encouraging address to each 
of the successful candidates. A very eloquent in- 
troductory lecture on the history, progress, and 
state of the Arts in Ireland, preceded the business 
of the day. The lecturer was Mr. Foot, one of 
the honorary secretaries of the Institution. Large 
silver medals were presented to the following :— 

Michael R. Neilan—For proficiency in the Figure and 
and Landscape Schools. 

William Kelly —For proficiency in the Architectural 
and Landscape Schools. 

John M. Sieator—For proficiency in the Architectural 
and Ornamental Schools. 
a Dillon—For proficiency in the Landscape 

ool. 
— Maguire—For proficiency in the Ornamental 
ool. 

Edward Curran—For proficiency in the Figure School. 

Alfred G. Johnson—For proficiency in Modelling and 
in Drawing of Cattle. 


ee 


REVIEWS. 

GeEscHICHTE DER BILDENDEN Kiinste. Von C. 
ScHnaase. Diisseldorf, 1843. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Tue History or THE Formative Arts. By 
C. Scmnaase. London: Herine and Re- 
MINGTON. 2 vols. 8vo. 

If any proofs were required of the enlightened in- 

terest felt and encouraged in Germany on behalf 

of the Fine Arts—how much they have become 

a part of education, how assiduously their history 

is studied and their formative principles recalled— 

the many works recently publishedin allthe leading 
cities—‘‘ e’en where the merchants most do con- 

Freeate —would amply supply. Upon Dr. 
ugler’s ‘‘ Handbook of Ancient Art,” which 

possesses so deserved a reputation, the present 

work may be considered as acommentary. It is 
not necessarily so ; it is not designed so to be; but 
inasmuch as it is an historical narrative of, and an 
sesthetical commentary upon, those facts which he 
has merely technically detailed, it may be so de- 

scribed. Few subjects, properly treated, possess a 

higher interest. Accustomed to witness the suc- 

cessful or ludicrous imitation of Greek and Ro- 
man Art, we limit in general our attention to the 
study of their pure, poetic, and refined conceptions. 

Thus, the peculiarities of the Oriental—whether 

these be traced in the temples of Elephanta and 





| 
| 


Madurah, amid the ruins of Persepolis, or obscurely | 


latent as seen in those shapeless mounds where 
once stood Babylon, and which still invest the tra- 


veller with a fearful awe, by the memory of | 
u 


prophecies fulfilled—escape, or but faintly excite at- 
tention. Egypt may be indeed an exception; but 
Egypt is as the tomb of the past: we inquire and 
we examine; not so much to reproduce, or to apply, 


| as to wrest from its records the history, not 


In | 


one 
of Art, but of the human race. And how little of 
the Druidical, the Saracenic, or of the varied forms 
of the Gothic, are comparatively known ; of their 
sculpture and painting how uncertain is our infor- 
mation, except as connected with classical or pro- 
fessional pursuit. Yet of all these nations the Fine 
Arts were the symbolic history: they i 
dignity to their government, on expressiveness to 
their religion. is defect, and to us it is a great 
one, the present work is especially desi to re- 
move. first volume traees the origin, exhibits 
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Oriental; the second, of the arts of Greece and 
Rome. Inasmuch, also, as Art becomes necessarily 
impressed by the religion and political institutions 
of a people, these subjects are considered. Nor is this 
the only object. If we seek the source of the beau- 
tiful, we must study not only the phenomena of na- 
ture, but of the mind. If we would observe the 
form of the beautiful, we must analyse it as it ap- 
pears under various types. It is not partial, but 
general knowledge that can do this; and such 
knowledge, apart from actual investigation, books 
of this kind can alone supply. We subjoin an ex- 
tract upon a subject which has been latterly much 
debated, “‘upon the Polychromy of the Antients,”’ 
not as an indication of the author’s style, but as an 
abridgment of the general opinions of the German 
artists on the subject :— 

“The temples which were erected of Pentelic marble 
— to have been generally left without any poly- 
chromatic decoration; colour being only partially 
employed, and never but with the design of imparting 
a stronger expression to their sculptured or architecto- 
nic forms. In the Doric temples, the pillars remained 
in their natural state, the Echinus receiving merely a 
tempera tone ; whilst the architrave was enriched with 
metallic ornaments (as the gilt shields which were there 
affixed), but without any farther addition of colour. 
The aa partially painted ; the metopes had 
generally a blue ground, with the view, memes J of 
more ae marking the reliefs, and of rendering them 


more visible ata distance. With a similar design, the 
ee ee was decorated. The —— or gutte be- 
neath the triglyphs were at times picked out in gold. 


The frieze in the Ionic was covered with a blue ground, 
and in the other decorated portions of the building 
the work of the sculptor was aided by shades of colour. 
In the Corinthian a more lavish employment of these 
means was customary, and the effect of particular por- 
tions was pehaps heightened by gold. In a word, poly- 
chromy was adopted to give a more determined charac- 
ter to the subordinate architectonic forms, whilst the 
grander features of the edifice remained in their own 
expressive and severe simplicity. A similar rule was 
observed with respect to statuary: it was employed 
chiefly to indicate and enrich the drapery. An example 
of this may be seen in the chryselephantine works of the 
time of Phidias—the body being of ivory, the robes and 
decorated parts of gold. When also material was 
uniform, whether of marble or metal, colour was added, 
either partially or entirely, to the dress; the arms and 
ornaments of the statue being heighteaed by, or worked 
in = The hair was generally of a light auburn or 
fol colour; the lips, but this at an early period, pro- 

bly tin with red. The glance, and expressive 
beauty of the eye, which sculpture can only indicate, 
were imitated by jewels. No attempt, however, was 
ever made to give a flesh tint. In some places, indeed, 
and ata very early period of Art—and then only under 
the influence of local or religious prejudices—the statue 
was coloured, never as imitative of nature, but either 
red or black. Moreover it was customary to paint the 
marble by an encaustic process, which added to their 
whiteness ; or with an admixture of mineral substances, 
which modified their colour according to circum- 
stances.” 

We could pee mf extend these extracts, ‘‘ upon 
the various periods of Greek Art ;’’ ‘‘ upon the 
Etruscans,’’ ‘‘ whose arts are now their monument 
alone ;’’ and of the causes which led to the construc- 
tion of the wondrous works of Egypt: but this our 
space forbids. The theory of an author can be 
judged of only by an attentive consideration of the 
principles upon which it rests; and the merit of 
such works is in general but of a very speculative 
nature, and for the most part useless. ightly to 
pursue the study of the history of Art, is how- 
ever to — a clearer insight into the moral and 
social condition of a people; the remains of Art 
are also the solitary evidences of an effaced and 
imperfect civilization. Every feature of the inquir 
thus has its interest. The work before us is well 
written, the details are agreeably narrated, and it 


is of equal interest to the classical scholar, the 
artist, antiquary, and the historian. 


Tae Morninc or tHE Coase—Happon Hay 
in Days or Yore. Painted by Freperick 
Tayxor. Engraved by H.T. Ryatv. Published 
by Henry Graves and Co. 

H nm has long been fertile of subject-matter to 

painters in both oil and water colour, and it is pre- 

cisely such a place as a lover of romance would cele- 
brate either in paintingor in narrative. To amateurs 
of the quaint antique and unaffected picturesque 
the name is known far and wide; but it may not 
be also known that it is only preserved by its 
noble proprietor, the Duke of Rutland, as a relic 
of a style of domestic architecture that has long 
disap The interest of the present work is 
not centred in the Hall itself, but in a party 
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whom we may suppose to be its inhabitants. The 
drawing whence the engraving is made may be 
qununiaced as one of the most attractive works 
in the Water-colour exhibition. The print is a large 
one, and does ample justice to the details of the 
composition, which consists of ten or eleven 
figures, three or more horses, dogs, &c. &c. Of 
these the most prominent form a group of three 
persons mounted, and in readiness to depart for 





the day’s sport; they are two dames and a cava- | 
lier, who seems to be the father of the field. One 
of the ladies rides a grey palfrey, and her com- 
nion a black one; the interest of the group lies | 
in the former figure, to which the artist has suc- 
ceeded in giving the most lovely features and a 
person of infinite feminine grace. She is, in short, 
one of the sweetest Louis Quatorze miniatures we 
have ever seen. The period, we must not omit to 
observe, is that of the prevalence of the cavalier 
costume. From the cocen portal are issuing two 
other figures—a lady and gentleman—waiting (if 
we may judge by the riding-whip in the hand of 
the former) for their horses to join the mounted 
roup; they are accompanied by a dwarf, the once 
icensed Sir Oracle of hall and bower. In the 
immediate foreground is an attendant busied with 
the couples of the dogs, and another adjusting the 
stirrup of one of the ladies; and a falcon-tray, on 
which three or four hooded birds are sitting. The | 
early morning is well described ; the ground occu- 
ied by the figures is thrown into shadow by the 
building, while the sky is brilliant with the light 
of the rising sun, which also falls upon the undu- 
lating distances, which seem to be what sportsmen 
country.”” The artist has very 
properly pl a small hawk on the wrist of one 
of the ladies. The sport, in the high time of 
chivalry and long subsequent, was pursued as 
eagerly by the ladies as their knights. Hunting 
and falconry were the amusements of the cavalier, 
and he threw over them a grace beyond the power 
of mere baronial rank—a oom not derivable from 
the mere success in the pursuit of game. The 
field was taken only in the company of dames and 
maidens, mounted on their gaily-caparisoned pal- 
freys; and it was the care of every cavalier to 
attend his damsel, to let her falcon fly at the pro- 
- moment, and animate it by his cries ; to take 
rom its talons the prey it had seized, and, having 
replaced the hood, to return it to her hand. A 
knowledge of falconry, in all its details, was a 
necessary part of the education of every youth of 
gentle blood, and every accomplished cavalier could 
say with the knight in Spenser :— 

“* Nor is there hawk which mantleth her on perch, 

Whether high towering or accosting low, 
But I the measure of her flight to search, 
And all ber prey and all her diet know.”’ 

The plate is engraved in mezzotinto, and in its 
various textures, as applied to the different objects 
of the composition, exhibits Mr. Ryall’s usual 
excellence ; some of these particulars merit espe- 
cial mention, as, for instance, the manner in which | 
one of the horses is engraved, the work being made 
in some sort to resemble line engraving. 


Tue Momentovus Question. Engraved by S. 
Beutn, from a Drawing by Miss S. Sercuev. 
Publisher, T. Boys. 

We noticed the drawing when exhibited in the 
Gallery of the New Society of Painters in Water- 
colours, as a production of which it would be diffi- 
cult to speak too highly. Its merits are of the | 
rarest order ; it tells a sad story in the most im- | 
pressive manner; the characters are developed 
with singular fidelity ; the composition is, indeed, | 
one of the truest and most effective illustrations | 
that ever received from painter. The tale, of | 
which this noble picture Som eng the most power- | 
ful , is one of Crabbe’s—‘‘ Tales of the 

Hall.” | 

| 





term ‘a likel 


moment described is that in which 


the unhappy maiden questions her lover—fettered 
and in prison—as to whether he will resign her 


hand to preserve his life. The agony of the youth 

is sufficiently noted, although the face is hidden. | 
The struggle isa terrible one. The gentle forti- 

tude, meek endurance, and calm determination of 

the woman are pictured with perfect success. On | 
the whole, few modern works so powerfully depict | 
human passion—few convey a lesson with so much | 
vigorous truth. The artist has now an established | 
fame ; for the execution of the —— is on a par 
with its great merit as a co ion o the poet’s | 
design and an illustration of his grievous story. | 


| to the subject. 


THE ART-UNION. 


The print has been engraved with great skill; the | 


style is a good mingling of delicacy with strength. 
The name of the engraver is a new one; but we 
shall no doubt encounter it again ere long. 
CANTERBURY PitGRims AT THE TABARD INN. 
Painted by Epwarp Corsovutp. Engraved | 
by C. E. Waestarr. Publisher, T. Boys. 
A worthy subject, worthily treated—a theme de- 
serving the painter’s thought, study, and labour, 
illustrating at once the leading characteristics of 
the olden time and the great bard of ancient Eng- 
land. It is gratifying to find an artist, compara- 
tively young in reputation, so wisely directing his | 
owers, commemorating incidents and heroes that | 
belong to history. Mr. E. Corbould has been 
walking his way to Fame, neither creeping nor | 
running towards the Temple, feeling, as all men 
must do, 
“how hard it is to climb,” 
but ascending ‘‘ the steep’’ with a firm step, and 
making his footing sure as he proceeds. This is a 
very beautiful and very my oy | picture, to 
which ample justice has been done by one of the 
ablest engravers of the age and country. Its faults 
are those common to all young men of genius—a 
redundancy of matter; conceptions came too ra- 
pidly and in too great number ; the mind was over- 
full; the composition was, therefore, somewhat 
too much crowded ; and there isa consequent lack 
of repose. It contains, however, a volume for 
study ; every part will bear inspection; a story 
is told by every character; and as we read the 
artist’s book, Dan Chaucer talks with us again. 
Here we have “‘ nine-and-twenty sundry folk,’’ 
of his characters—all, indeed, are here, from ‘* the 
knight”’ down to ‘‘ the fair young tapstress’’ who 
waits upon the young squire. The scene is laid 
at the Tabard ;* and the heroes of the immortal 
story are supposed to have assembled at early 
morn previous to setting out on their journey 
through Kent—pilgrims to the tomb of Thomas a 
Becket. The artist has evidently given long 
thought and earnest study to his interesting task, 
and has consulted the best authorities for his cos- 
tume, in which we detect but few trivial and no 
glaring errors. 
Costumes or THe Mippie AGEs, FROM Av- 
THENTIC Sources. By Srewart Watson, 
R.1.A. Published by AckKERMANN and Co. 
Before us is the first number of a proposed serial, 
thus entitled, and intended, according to the pro- 
spectus, to contain ‘ upwards of two hundred 
drawings of ancient dresses more than those noticed 
by Bonard’’—and gathered altogether from authen- 
tic sources—as the works of the old masters, the 


| miniatures of illuminated missals and sculptured 


monuments of the Roman Catholic Church. We 
have pointed attention on every occasion to the ne- 
cessity of LEARNING in the chronology of costume, 
and we rejoice to see that some interest is awakened 
The number contains four coloured 
lithograph figures, the first of which bears the date 
of the year 1400, and is furnished from a portrait 
in the corridor of the Gallery at Florence. The se- 
cond figure is a Roman lady in the dress of the 


| year 1300; the third, that of a Venetian lady in her 


bridal dress ; and the fourth, a fantaccino, or foot 
soldier of one of the Free Companies of the middle 
ages in Italy. The last is from the frescoes in the 
cloisters of the Ogni Santi at Florence — where 
many of the costumes seem rather got up for the 
nonce, than to have been the every-day dress of 
even the luxurious Florentines. The publication is 
very neatly ‘‘ got up;’’ we regret, however, that 
the descriptions and historical details are not more 


| full, and that they have been ungracefully crowded 


together. It promises well, aud we have no doubt 

will become a very and instructive work. 

We trust its success will be commensurate with its | 

value. 

Tue Pieasant History or REYNARD THE 
Fox. Edited by Fexrrx Summerty. Pub- | 
lished by Joserpu CunDELL. 

This is a little work embellished with forty of the 


* The Tabard in the Borough is still standing, and | 
is even to the present day an inn, greatly resorted | 
to by travellers from Kent. Time bas, however, worked 
some changes in its appearance since the days of 
Chaucer, and its very name has been for many years 
corrupted into the Talbot. The pilgrims’ room is now | 
divided into several, but its ancient fall dimensions are | 
quite traceable by floor and fire- places, &c. 





| they may be found interesting to 


T 


January, 


ge originally associated with the story, by Aldert 
an Everdingen, who was born at Alkmaer in 
1621, and died in 1675. The perfect series is se- 
venty-five, of which only a portion appear here. 
They are etched with great spirit, and printed in 
tints of burnt sienna, or some warm brown, to 
imitate the colour of the original drawings. The 


| bits of landscape have been carefully studied, and 


many are beautiful. The editor says that the ori- 

ginal plates have come into his possession, and he 

thus publishes them with an implied hope that 

“children of all 

ages.’’ These little prints are valuable only with 

reference to their period, and in proportion to their 
rarity. We think a revival might have been better 
selected. 

A Curistmas Carnot. By Cuarves Dicxens. 
With Illustrationsby Joun Leeca. Publishers, 
CuapMAN and HALL. 

Now, here is a little volume, of less than two hun- 
dred pages—a small book, not too large for a gen- 
tleman’s pocket or a lady’s bag—not too heavy for 
the most delicate hand to hold—not too gay for the 
grave, nor too grave for the gay—not over wise, 
and yet full of wisdom; abounding in love and 
charity—Christian love, and Christian charity, yet 
without one ‘‘ preaching ’’ sentence ;—as healthful 
and fragrant as a spring violet, as sturdy and strong 
as the stoutest holly of the forest. We rejoice to 
welcome Mr. Dickens under any form ; but we have 
never enjoyed more thoroughly his minute obser- 
vation, his sound philosophy, his prompt and clear 
investigation, his beautiful humanity, his genial in- 
fluence, than during the last hour. This little 
volume is as fresh as if it were the first outpouring 
of his generous heart. He has improved in grace, 
in style, and in his method of treating both things 
and characters, yet has lost nothing of the quaint- 
ness and originality of his conceptions. It is im- 
possible to turn over a single page without feeling 
the elevated object of the author, and, like Scrooge, 
growing the better for it, particularly towards the 
end. It should find a place upon every table ; it 
will make its way to every heart. We shall place 
it in our library beside poor Nell, for it is what she 
would have loved to read in her wanderings, and 
pored over with the schoolmaster—reading it 
aloud to her poor grandfather, deriving consolation 
from feelings and sympathies akin to her own. It 
would immortalize Charles Dickens if he had 
written nothing else. What an exquisite drama of 
moral action it would make. We might then go to 
the theatre, and come home all the wiser and the 
better for what we had seen and heard. 

SeLect Views 1n Norwich AND ITs VICINITY. 
From Drawings, in lithography, by Native 
Artists. Publisher, Muskertt, Norwich. 

This work confers the highest credit onthe pro- 

vincial publisher whose respected name it bears. 

We trust it will be as successful as it ought to be 

—for it may vie with the very best of our metro- 

politan publications. The part contains seven 

rints. We should notice each at some length, 
ut that this month there are so many demands on 
our space. No. 1 is an accurate copy of the 
famous Cathedral, from Cowgate-street, on either 
side of which are singularly picturesque houses, 
reminding one of the old Norman towns ; this is the 


work of Mr. H. Ninham. No. 2 is from a draw- 


| ing by Mr. D. Hodgson, of St. Andrew’s Hall—a 


capital interior ; No. 3 is of a very opposite cha- 
racter—a rich English landscape—‘‘ The Valley of 
Thorpe,”’ by Mr. E. Cotman; in No. 4 we have 
‘*the Fishmarket;’’ in No. 5, ‘‘the Vegetable 


| Market,’’ showing the Guildhall, one of the most 


venerable structures in the kingdom; in No. 6 

we have a striking view ‘‘ on the River ;’’ and in 

No. 7, the very ancient Castle, a remain of the 

earliest Norman, with which the Saxon character is 

closely intermixed ; this also is from a drawing by 

Mr. Ninham. 

Four Views or tHe Royat Stream Yacur, 
‘* VicTORIA AND ALBERT.”’ Painted by N. M. 
Conpy. Lithographed by Hague. Publisher, 
E. Fry, Plymouth. 

This, too, is a provincial publication, very credi- 

table to the enterprising publisher. The drawings 

are beautiful and accurate; the palpable ‘‘ facts’’ 
of steam-boats have been rendered picturesque, 


| and the work is a most agreeable memento of her 


Majesty’s visit to her great seaport. 





























1844. 


Frnpen’s Rovat GA.iery or Britisn Arr. 
Part XI. Publisher, T. G. Marcu. 

We rejoice to welcome another part of this truly 

valuable work,—a work that cannot fail to extend 

the fame, by exhibiting the power, of the British 

School of Art. It has been conducted from the 


commencement with strict integrity ; no promise | 


was held out by its projectors and proprietors, 
Messrs. Finden, that - not been, to the letter, 
fulfilled. Let us say, rather, they have far ex- 
ceeded their contract with their subscribers—for 
while the plates possess the same high excellence 
of engraving, they have been gradually increasin 
in size, until, as now, they are nearly a third 
larger than those in the first part. 

ur space will not allow us to review the part 
worthily this month. We shall, therefore, for 
awhile postpone it, giving it merely a hearty re- 
commendation. 


Tue Nursery Ruymes or ENGLAND. Col- 
lected by James Oncuarp HAttiiweE.t, Esq. 
Published by J. R. Smrra. 

Few more amusing books have issued from the 

modern press; it contains a vast deal of nonsense, 

to be sure, but the nonsense is hallowed by old as- 
sociations, which take us back to our childish 
days, beguiling us, for a moment, into the fancy 
that we are children once again, and rendering us 
very happy under the delusion. The book is 

** prettily got up ;’’ and is altogether a valuable as 

well as agreeable addition to literature. 

Tae Scnoot or RaAFFAELLE. Painted by 
Horace Vernet. Publishers—in Paris, 
Messrs. Govurrt and Visert; in London, 
HerineG and REMINGTON. 

We noticed this very brilliant and valuable print 

some months ago as “‘ in progress.’ 

resent content ourselves with merely announcing 
its completion. It is the latest publication of the 
firm of Goupil and Vibert of Paris—a firm that 
enjoys a European reputation; whence, indeed, 
have issued most of the best engravings of modern 
times, and which has become “ famous’’ through- 


out the Continent for fine taste and sound judg- | 


ment—publishing much that is good, and nothing 
that is bad. A list of their publications, during 
the last ten years, would absolutely astonish our 
readers. 


Messrs. Ackermann have just published a series 
of most magnificent prints, illustrating the travels 
of Prince Maximilian in the interior of North 
America. The illustrations have been engraved 






| 


| 


| charges do not come to us anonymously. 
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perversions’ of the compiler. Of course these 
The 
are advanced by parties very conversant with the 
subject, who leave us free to print their names if 
we think it right to do so. nder such circum- 
stances, although our praise of the volume was 
very limited indeed, and accompanied with many 
suspicions and deductions, it is our duty to warn 
the reader against a production which we now be- 
lieve to be not harmless but pernicious. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We presume to print here some passages from our 


The letter of “ M.” in defence of Art-Unions contains 
nothing new, and we really cannot make room for it. 

Subscribers who have mislaid parts, or neglected to 
Procure them, may now complete volumes ; but as se- 
veral parts are ‘‘ out of print,” it is absolutely neces- 
sary that no time should be lost. 

4 = volume for 1843 may be procured from the pub- 
sher. 

If we did what “ Nemo” suggests, we should have no 
advertisements ; and without them we could have no 
ArT-UNION. 

Finding Advertisements more numerous than we ex- 


| pected, we have printed Four Exrra PagEs. 


Prospectus, inasmuch as it is likely that this publica- | 


tion will fall into the hands of persons who are not ac- 
quainted with its character and purpose. 

The Art- Us on was established in January, 1839. The 
efforts of its conductors have been commensurate with 
the increased demand for information concerning the 
Arts. It has obtained the confidence of the Artists 


generally, secured a considerable portion of public pa- | 


tronage, and been recommended universally by the 
Press, as “ably and impartially conducted,” as “ admi- 
rably calculated to advance the objects of artists, and 
increase the growing taste for Works of Art,”’ and as 
“ at once establishing, by the excellence of its arrange- 
ments, the variety and interest of its intelligence, and 
the tone of its opinions, the highest claim upon the 
support of all lovers of Art.” 

In future numbers, considerable prominence will be 
given to the relations which subsist, and ought to be 


drawn more closely, between the Fine Arts and The | 


Arts Decorative and Ornamental. And arrangements 
have been made for the introduction of several impor- 
tant improvements. It is intended hereafter to publish 


- D fi oe ” 
Wie mestat | the Art-Un1on on fine paper, “ hot-pressed,” and 


printed partly “ by hand,” so as to give due effect to 
the wood-engravings, of which each monthly part will 
contain several, illustrative of original articles, or bor- 
rowed from illustrated works, published in England, 
Germany, and France ; with each part also will be is- 
sued a Print—either procured from a current publi 


We hope our correspondents will not look for answers 
to communications except in extreme cases. It is 
scarcely fair to occupy, for the advantage of a single per- 
son, the space that belongs to many. 

We regret our utter inability to insert this month a 
letter from the author of “ Modern Painters.” It is 
necessary that we offer a suggestion before we print it. 

The Print we shall issue with our February number 
will be one of the many beautiful illustrations to the 
works of Robert Burns—now in course of publica- 
tion by Messrs. Blackie and Co., publishers, of Glasgow. 

Artists’ InstiruTe.—The time for receiving prize 
essays expires this day, January 1. 

The publisher will give one shilling each for copies 
of Nos. 2, 22, 36, 37, and 39. 





O ENGRAVERS.—Any Engraver who ma 
have in his possession an UNPUBLISHE 
PLATE, size about 10 in. by 6in., of which he wishes 
to DISPOSE, may find a purchaser by addressing a 
note, with a Copy of the Print, to Z. Z., 2, Northamp- 
ton-square, Clerkenwell. 


GPAcIous GALLERY, separate, or with 
Dwelling-house.—To be LET, near Berkeley-square, 
a Gallery, 40 feet long, adapted for the exhibition of 
[ae ete + for = a ae — oe = eg fresco 
painting or for works where ce uired ; separate 
Gp wii the whole ore peetion of the Douiling-teene, i 

For particulars, inquire of Mr. Imeson, 23, Park- 
street, Grosvenor- square. 








tion or descriptive of some public work in progress. 

The work is especially recommended to families in 
which the Arts are studied as sources of rational and 
intellectual enjoyment, To the student in drawing it 
will be at all times a most desirable aid ; and to schools 
a very valuable auxiliary. 

To all, therefore, who are interested in Art—either as 
a profession or an intellectual luxury—the Art-UNION 


| cannot fail to be an acquisition. Its leading conductor, 


in Germany, but are coloured in this country. | 


They consist of 81 plates, of large size, the work 
being issued in imperial folio. 


t would be very | 


difficult to convey even a limited idea of the ex- | 


ceeding beauty, deep interest and marvellous ac- 
curacy of this costly collection. The portraits of 


the ‘‘ red men,’’ descriptions of their games, war | 


ceremonies, and peculiar superstitions, are given by 
the artist with emphatic truth ; while the wonderful 
or beautiful characteristics of the scenery amon, 
which they dwell, or rather have dwelt, are descri 
with historical fidelity, happily blended with pic- 


although his connexion with Art has been long and in- 
timate, is not an artist. His aim is to be at once just 
and generous; to divest criticism of confusing and 
cumbrous technicalities ; to avoid prejudice and parti- 


sanship as the most dangerous of all evils ; to maintain | 
and prove the pre-eminence of British Art ; and, by the | 


exertion of continual energy and industry, to advance a 
profession which receives, and is worthy to receive, the 
highest veneration; in short, to supply to Artists, 


| Amateurs, and Connoisseurs, accurate and usefal in- 
| formation upon all subjects in which they are inte- 
| rested, and to the public the means of justly ascertain- 


turesque effect. The work is a noble record of asin- | 


— people, who are rapidly becoming of the past ; 
ut, apart from this very important consideration, 
it is valuable merely with reference toits pretensions 
as a production of Art. Unfortunately its great ex- 
pense will prevent its being accessible to persons 
of ordinary means; there are, however, wealthy 
individuals enough in this country to justify any 
publication, no matter what the cost may be, if its 
worth be in proportion; and surely no public 
Institution in Great Britain should be without 
this rare contribution to Science, Literature, and 
the Arts. 


MR, SARSFIELD TAYLOR’S WORK ON FRESCo. 


ing and estimating the progress of Art, both at home 
and abroad. 





Probably some confusion may occur, in consequence 
of the removal of the stamp from this journal. A 


| little time and attention, however, will no doubt re- 


medy all evils that may happen. There is scarcely a 
single town in Great Britain to which the Art-UNION 
may not go, enclosed in the “monthly parcel” of the 
leading bookseller in that town, from whom, conse- 
quently, it should be ordered. 

If unforeseen difficulties arise, it will be well to com- 


| municate direct to the Publisher of the Art-Un1oN, 


—We are bound to state that we have received | 


several letters complaining of the monstrous pla- 
giarisms of which Mr. Ta lor has been guilty— 
and which we unhesitatingly admit we ought not 
to have overlooked; inasmuch as are as 
palpable as they are unwarrantable. ‘* Unwar- 
rantable’’ is a very weak word to communicate 
what we ourselves feel on the subject—and would 
go but a very little way to express the wrath of 
some of our correspondents at the “ thefts,’’ 
‘* blunders,’”’ ‘‘ ignorance,’’? and “ mischievous 





132, Fleet-street, who will secure the prompt and regular 
delivery of the publication. 

Each purchaser of the Art-Un1on will see that the 
lithographic print from Wilkie’s ‘ ORIENTAL SKETCHES’ 
is delivered with his copy of the Journal. Subscribers 
will, we hope, take especial care to obtain this January 
number as soon as possible; otherwise they may be un- 
able to procure it at all, inasmuch as the number will be 
much sought after, “ for the sake of the print,” and so 
the edition be exhausted early. We shall do our best to 
supply subscribers, and prevent the sale of solitary 
copies ; but it will not be our fault if hereafter volumes 
are incomplete. 








Aas OF LONDON.—E. F. WAT- 
. SON, of 201, Piccadilly (Agent to the above 
Soviet having designed a CHARACTERISTIC 
FRAME expressly for the Print of ‘ Una Entering 
the Cottage. fully begs leave to call the atten- 
tion of the Members to it, and feels assured that all 
who may favour him with their esteemed commands 
will have every reason to be well satisfied with both 
price and workmanship; indeed the lively interest he 


| takes in the above Society, causes him to frame the 


E 
| EIGHT LECTURES on PERSPECT! 


Engravings at an unsually low price. 





ECTURES on PERSPECTIVE.—The in- 
convenience felt by Artists and Professional Men 

in attending Morning Lectures issuch, that Mr. WIL- 
KIN begs to announce his intention of delivering an 
VENING as well as a MORNING COURSE of 
IVE DRAWING, 
and LIGHT and SHADOW, as connected with the Fine 
Arts. The first and second lecture will take place at 
Mr. Wilkin’s residence, 20, Newman-street, on Tues- 


| day, 16th, and Friday, 19th of January, 1844, and con- 





tinue on the same evenings in each successive week ; to 
commence at seven o’clock, the doors open at half-past 
six precisely.—Terms for the course, one guinea. 
Tickets and Syllabus to be had at Mr. Wilkin’s, 20, 
Newman-street. 


ANATOMY APPLIED TO THE FINE ARTS. 


J H. ROGERS, Esq. (Lecturer at the Mid- 
e@ dlesex Hospital Medical School), will deliver his 
Second Course of LECTURES on the above Subject, 
illustrated by recent Dissections and Living Models, to 
the Artists’ ae Clipstone-street, Fitzroy-equare. 
To commence on TuEsDAY EVENING, JANUARY 16, 
1844, at half past Eight o’Clock. 

By permission of the Society, a limited number of 
Tickets for the Course will be issued. For Prospectus 
and Terms, apply to the Artists’ Colourmen, or to the 
Hon. Sec., Jos. J. Jenkins, Esq., No. 8, Caroline- 
street, Bedford. square. 





LYPHOGRAPHY, or Engraved Drawing, 
= substitute for Wood Engraving, by the 
use of which clever Artists, c of getting up supe- 
rior and original designs suitable for Book Illustrations, 
may obtain immediate and profitable yp retre 
Apply personally, to the Patentee, EDWARD PALMER, 
at No. 103, Newgate-street, London, any morning be- 
fore ten o’clock.—N.B. A small pameeet, called 
» Giyphogrephy containing full directions for the 
use of artists and amateurs, with numerous illustra- 
tions, may be had of the Patentee, price 1s. 6d., or be 
sent post free to any part of the kingdom, on receipt 
of 2s., or postage stamps to that amount. 
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EEVES and SONS’ Surveyors and Archi- | 


tects’ DRAWING INK, celebrated for its bril- 
liant jet colour and easy flowing qualities. 
150, Cheapside, London. 


EEVES and SONS’ Superfine Permanent 
WATER COLOURS, much improved, and 
strongly recommended to all lovers of the Fine Arts. 
Also, every requisite for Drawing and Painting. 
150, Cheapside, London. 


HE newly invented FERRO CARBURET- 


TED PLUMBAGINOUS PENCIL, for produc- | 


ing an extra shade of Blackness. , 
anufactured by Reeves and Sons, 150, Cheapside, 
London. 


EEVES and SONS’ Pure Cumberland 
LEAD PENCILS, of every ree of Shade. 
Manufactured of the purest Lead, an‘ free from all 
ritty particles. ney recommended to Artists, | 
Gotnews, Surveyors, and Amateurs. 
150, Cheapside, London. 


EEVES & SONS’ superior OIL COLOURS, 
in Patent Tubes, prepared and ground with the 
greatest care. 

Also, Reeves and Sons’ PREPARED ARTISTS’ | 
CANVAS, of every width; and Prepared Mill Board 
Panels, ali sizes; with every requisite for Artists, 

150, Cheapeide. 








YDRO-~ELECTRIC MACHINE, 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c.—The complete 
Apparatus, on a very superior arrangement and 
construction for exhibition on a large or small scale, 
of these highly interesting and instructive Phenomena, 
are manufactured and sold by FE. PALMER, Optician, 
&r., 103, Newgate-street, London. 


IELEFELD'S PATENT QUAQUAVERSAL 
GLASS STAND and ALBERT SHAVING | 
GLASS.—Pilate Glass Factors, Upholsterers, &c., are 
respectfully informed that the above-mentioned stands 
for toilet glasses, shaving glasses, &c., are now ON 
SALE at the Manufactory, where the Trade are invited 
to inspect them. The principle for which this patent 
has been obtained is perfectly simple. The Stands are 
elegant in appearance, most agreeable in use, and can- 
not get out of order.—Papier Maché Works, 15, Wel- 
lington-street North, Strand, London.—An illustrated 
Prospectus may be had by applying postage free, and 
enclosing one penny stamp. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
C F. BIELEFELD, PAPIER MACHE 

J @ MANUFACTURER, respectfully announces that 
his quarto volume of ARCHITECTURAL ENRICH- 
MENTS, formerly sold at #3 3s., is now republished 
with additional plates, at #1, containing more than 
1000 designs of Centre Flowers for Ceilings, Capitals, 
Brackets, Corbels, Mouldings, Friezes, &c., which may 
be bad, manufactured in Papier Miché, at the Works, 
15, WELLINGTON-STREET NORTH, STRAND.— 
« We deem ita duty to make as widely known as possible 
one of the most admirable inventions of the present 
day ; we allude to the Papier Miché of Mr. Bielefeld.” — 
Court Journal. 


RAMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS, 
‘ &c.—C. F. BIELEFELD begs to call the atten- 
tion of Artists, Printsellers, &c., to his numerous 
assortment ot PICTURE-FRAMES appropriate for the 
Art-Union and other Prints; manufactured in his im- 








, Cary, with the ai 


THE ART-UNION. 
— PRINTING INKS. 2 
FOR FINE BOOK-WORK AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTING. 


H F. BAYLIS and CO. beg to call the 
@ attention of the Trade to their PRINTING 
INKS, which, for Wood-Cuts, Fine Book-Werk, and 
Ornamental Printing, are superior to any yet 0 fered. 
A deep, rich, and permanent tone of colour, rapidity of 
drying, and ease of distribution, are among 
tages which recommend them for Fine Work. 

be Coloured Inks (of best quality) are warranted to 


| retain their colour for any length of time, and will not | 


dry up in the packa 
be e 


e. | 
re, a dvessed | to the Manufactory, OLD Monta- 
GUE-STREET, WHITECHAPEL, London, will meet with 


prompt attention. 
*,* Extra Fine, for Wood-cuts.. 7s. 6d. per Ib. 
Fine ditto, a * .. 48s. to 60s. per doz. 
Fine ditto, for Wood-cuts 
worked at machine . 30s. to 48s. per do. 
For Book Work as .. 308. per do. 
Jobs and common Book Work 15s. to 20s. per do. 
Machines and Posters . 128., 15s., 20s. perdo. 
Rep, Buus, Green, & Brown (best qu.) 7s. 6d. per Ib. 
Do. do, do. do. (for Posters) 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
“We can recommend the Inks of Baylis and Co. as being of 


superior character, having used them some length of time for fine | 


work, as well as for machine printing. Among the journals that 
bave been worked with them may be enumerated—The Illustrated 
Loudon News, Britannia, Spectator, Nonconformist, Lancet, &c. 
“Pactmes anp Crarron, 
10, Crane-court, Fleet-street.” 


CHOOL OF ART, No, 6, CHARLOTTE- 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY.—This School, esta- 
blished and carried on many years by Mr. Sass for 
the EDUCATION of ARTISTS, and the Instruc- 
tion of Amateurs in Figure and Landscape Drawing 
and Painting in Oil and Water-colours, Modelling, 
Etching, &c., roy y requisite as a Proba- 
tionary School for the Royal Academy, is now con- 
ducted on the same principles as heretofore by Mr. F.5. 
of Mr. Reporave, A.R.A., who 
is aoe as Visitor. 

The Studios contain an extensive collection of Casts 
from the Antique, Drawings, Works of Art, and Folios 
of Prints from the Old Masters. 

*,* There is a separate Establishment for Ladies 





Mr. F. 8. Cary may be spoken with from nine till | 


eleven, at the School, where printed particulars of the 
terms are to be had. 


HE PARISIAN DETERGENTS render | 


OLD GILDING, LACQUER, and BRONZE, 
however faded, dirty, or tarnished, equal tonew. The 
effect is sudden, astonishing, and lasting; trouble 
merely sponging the surface, and expense only a few 
pence for a large Gilt Frame. Fly-spots are at once re- 


moved from Gilding ; no necessity, therefore, to cover | 


from the fly. Gold Detergent, 2s. 6d. per bottle; 


Lacquer and Bronze, 1s, 6d.; Lamp (interior), ls. 4d. | 


All are innoxious and inoffensive. These Detergents 
rank with the most valuable chemical discoveries. 
Sold by UPTON and Co. (sole proprietors), Lamp 
Manufacturers, 33, George-street, Hanover-square, and 
66, Basinghall-street, City. 
N.b. A trial free of charge.—The trade supplied. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 
(opposite THe Dispatcu Newspaper-office), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. 





the advan- 





y 


anuary, 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID AND GENERAL 


LIFE OFFICE 
CaPITAL, £500,000.—T 


25, Path MALL 
bis Office is d 


Lonpon.— 


rovided with very 


accurately-constructed —- by which it can Assure 
e 


Diseased Lives on Equitable 


rms. 


Tbe Extra Premium discontinued on restoration of , 


the Assured to permanent health. : 
Increased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the 


amount varying with the particular disease. 


able Rates. 


most other offices. 


Members of Consumptive Families assured at Equit- 
Healthy Lives are Assured at lower rates than at 


Policies of twelve months’ standing are not affected 


by Suicide, Duelling, &c.; and Assigned Policies are 
valid from the date of the Policy, should death ensue 


| from any of these causes. 


Loans granted on Personal Security. 
F. G. P. Ngrson, Actuary. 





HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 
1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, £500,000. 


The Archbishop of York 
| The Marquis of London- 
| _ derry 
| Earl! Fitzwilliam 
The Earl of Tyrconnel 
The Earl of Zetland 
| The Earl of Yarborough 
The Bishop of Ripon 
Viscount Morpeth 
| Lord Wharncliffe 
Lord Feversham 
Lord Hotham, M.P. 
| Lord Howden, K.C.S.K. 
| Lord Wenlock 
Lord Worsley, M.P. 
Hon. E. R. Petre 
| Sir G. Strickland, Bt., M.P. 
Sir Francis Lawley, Bart. 
Actuary and Secreta 





PATRONS. 


Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. 

Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart. 

Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 

Sir E. M. Vavasour, Bart. 

Sir S. Crompton, Bt., M.P. 

The Archdeacon of York. 

Archdeacon of the East- 
Ridin 

The Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land 

_ aed Lowther, Esq., 

G. F. Barlow, Esq. 

Robert Cracroft, x 

Robert Denison, Esq. 

Henry Preston, Esq. 

P. Saltmarshe, — 

Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


ry—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 


| London Agent for the Life Department—Mr. Epwarp 


HENwoOoD, 46, Watling-street. 


The attention of the Public is requested to the terms 
of this Company for Lire INSURANCEs, and especially 


for FEMALE LIVEs. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 4100. 





Age next birth-day. 


Male. Female. 





10 
30 2 
50 4 
70 10 
80 


#1 


#1 & 4 
en. eee 
3613 $3 


9 7 
15 12 10 


Fire Insurances. are also effected by this Company, 


on the most moderate terms. 
without the Average Clause. 


Farming Stock Insured 


_ Prospectuses with the Rates of Premium and every 
| information may be had at the Head Office in York, or 


of any of the Agents. 


Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appoint- 


| ments have been made. 





TEPHENS’ 


| COMPOSITION FOR Pt eee WITH STEEL 


WRITING FLUID.—These 
Compositions, which have so remarkably ex- 








A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, Ornamented with designs made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and regilt. 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
| delivery.—All Goods taken back, not approved of in | 

three months. 

The beautiful print of ‘ Una entering the Cottage,’ 
framed from 8s. and upwards. 


tended the use of the STEEL PEN, are brought to 
very great perfection, being more easy to write with, 
more durable, and in —— respect preferable to the 
ordinary Ink. In warm climates they have become 
essential. They consist of— 
a FLUID, changing to an intense black 
r. 
PATENT UNCHANGEABLE BLUE FLUIDS, re- 
maining a deep biue colour. 
A superior BLACK INK, of the common character, 
but more fluid. 
A superior CARMINE RED, for Contrast Writing. 
_ A CARBONACEOUS RECORD INK, which writes 
—— black, and yy Ho against chemical 
agents, is most valuable in the prevention of frauds. 
M.A. my} tp. INK for Linen; and 
olders adapt ‘or pr i » 
} mypn ye p preserving Ink from evapora 
Bottles at 3d. each, convenient for writing from, are 


proved Papier Maché. 

“ The specimens of these frames, which we have seen, 
are certainly very beautiful.””’—Globe, Jan. 17, 1843. 

* They look coomedingy attractive, and are in reality 
as much so as if they had passed through the hands of 
the carver, and been produced at about ten times the 
expense. They have a clearness and sharpness that we 
have seldom or never seen obtained in composition.” — | 
Ant-Unton. 

©. F. B. has just published a new Tariff of his Papier 
MAché Frames, illustrated with Sketches of the various 
Patteros, &c., which will be immediately forwarded to 
order on the receipt of six Post-office stamps. salads 


__Works—15, Wellington-street North, Strand. | (\TOTICE.—PATENT RELIEVO LEATHER 


- : HANGINGS and CARTON-TOILE OFFICE, | 
ICTURE-FRAMES, CHIMNEY GLASSES, | 52, Regent-street, next to the County Fire Office Tre 
a CONSOLE TABLES, and every department of Nobility and Public are respectfully informed, that our 
c ~pm ~y hy yy £ a quality, sup. | Works of Art in the PATENT RELIEVO LEATHERS, | 
t than any other manufacturer in the the CARTON-TOILE, &c., can henceforward on} be prepared, which will enabl i 
Ui cre A , GARWANATL: WORKING _ fn pang oe oe F. ye hi c0., 52, | either of these articles to do pret pt ~ 
! -DER, 19, ST. N's RT, St. Mar- “$ pan immense number of Designs | repared by HENRY STEPHENS, the 1 54 
tin’s-lane, An extensive assortment of Gilt and Fancy are constantly on view and sal d Pat S] 4 i ~~ gpapees-nsig 
Wood Picture Frames, Chimney Glasses, &c., kept most beautifal descriptions f : Ha igs of Resme, | Seldin tote hak ee ee 
ready; handsome ornamented Gilt Window Cornices, Cornices, Friezes Arebonquen, feaie Seyetiiee, | Beene teak bf eae 
deor or » Panels, Caryatides Be s ’ Writi i 
» a oe ; + modding, 6d. peryard. Every | Foliage, Patteras, Busts, Mouldings, Book Covers | N.B. These “cochenguato’ Maas Daas on tent 
saptior manner atthe lott posite pict “Ladies | Decoration an for sve pits ae ts eich Use| heat Sneak eggs, cautioned, again 
4 : ’ yr every pos i . | imitati i in fri 
and a waited on with Drawings,and Estimates mental leathers can be epplied, and at pe bd which teitiegst ee ee 
given, free s cha Y A list of the prices of Plate Glass, reduction in price. We beg to notice, that this Firm STEPHENS’ SEL 
} 3 ~-4 pai - ay pee = the egeem. All | only will continue to receive monthly from us all new | The utmost ssible c — mony eee oom: 
and the loan of cases reo of charge. Bren athens COMET Tee Ce aio, Rue Bases i she mansfactare wal these articles, so to procure the 
, fre b> | ss ME and CO., 10, Rue B | hi i 
manufactured on the premises. —— eee | both for Sonhitay cddonsee ny enna 
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JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE TWO SHILLINGS, 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PRACTICE OF FRESCO PAINTING, 


AS GIVEN IN 


THE REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE FINE ARTS, 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED 


By W. WINSOR anp H. C. NEWTON, 


Artists’ Colour Makers to the Queen, &c. 


In this little work is gathered from the best authorities, ancient and modern, all desirable information on the subject of Fresco Painting, under the 
following heads :—The Cartoon—The Selection of Lime—Causticity of the Lime—Slaking and Seasoning the Lime—Walls —Preparing the Walls—Colours— 
Implements—the Process of Painting—Qualities of Execution—Retouching—Moveable Frescoes—the Removal of Frescoes—On Cleaning Frescoes. 

In the compilation of these precepts, a main object has been simplicity and perspicuity ; they are consequently offered entirely disembarrassed of all use- 


less references and quotations, and arranged in working order. 





WINSOR anno NEWTON, 38, RATHBONE PLACE. 





FRESCO COLOURS. 


IMES and ELAM, 91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, are desirous to call the attention 

of Artists about to become Competitors for the forthcoming EXHIBITION of FRESCOES to a Ran 
of COLOURS they have prepared from a List kindly furnished . FL Gentleman just returned from Munich. 
They are warranted to stand upon lime, and are prepared in impalpable powder, so that they are ready for imme- 
diate use. Sold in packets as follows, and can be ry ie by post :— 





o. G; 8. d, 

Yellow No. 1 1 6 | Green No. 2 10 
Ditto 2 1 0] Orange - 
Vermilion 1 0 | Brown 1 0 
— Red 1 0; Black ‘a 1 0 
Lake * 1 6 | Blue No.1 1 6 
Green No. 1 1 0 Ditto 2 a 1 6 





~ Also Palette, Brushes, Knives, suitabie fur Fresco. 


MEDALLION SOLUBLE WATER COLOURS.—These colours are made in round flat cakes, and possess 
great freedom in working, combined with brilliancy of tone. Sold in portable thin boxes, containing eight, ten, 
twelve, sixteen, and eighteen colours, or by the single colour. 

DIMES AND ELAM’S CANVAS PREPARED WITH INDIA RUBBER GROUND (for Oil-Painting).—Thi® 
canvas, prepared with a ground of solution of india rubber, is confidently recommended to the notice of the pro- 
fession, its eligibility having been thoroughly acknowledged, and having received the patronage of the first Artists 
in the kingdom. To those gentlemen who desire that the labours of their pencils should be preserved from the 
effects of time (too visible in some of the finest productions of the art) this canvas is particularly recommended, 
as it is never subject to crack or peel, and the surface is very agreeable to paint on. Prepared of any dimensions, 
with or without frames. 

RAND’S PATENT COLLAPSIBLE TUBES filled with COLOURS. 

HOG, SABLE, and CAMEL-HAIR BRUSHES, all descriptions. 

WHITE and TINTED DRAWING-PAPERS. ' 

Genuine CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS; and every requisite for the Artist and Amateur. 


Near the British Museum. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS, &c. 


Now published by WASHBOURNE, SALISBURY-SQUARE, at greatly reduced prices. 





LANCASHIRE: its History, Legends, and Manufactures. This is a splendid volume, illus- 
trated by nearly 100 Engravings and Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo., now reduced to 12s., cloth, elegantly gilt. 

IRELAND. Illustrated by 81 Engravings, from Original Drawings, with Historical and To- 
pographical Descriptions. 4to., elegantly bound in cloth and gilt, published at #1 1s., is now reduced to 12s. 

LAN DSCAPE-HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the WAVERLEY NOVELS; contain- 
ing 108 beautiful Engravings, with Descriptions. 2 vols. imperial 8vo., published at #2 2s., is now reduced to 
#1 5s. very handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. 

ANTIQUARIAN REPERTORY, a Miscellaneous assemblage of British Topography, History, 
Biography, Customs, and Manners, intended to illustrate and preserve several valuable Remains of Old Time ; 231 
Portraits, Views, Monuments, &c. 4 vols., royal 4to. half-bound, elegantly gilt, originally published at Twenty 
Guineas, is now reduced to #4 10s. 


CLARK’S INTRODUCTION to HE- 
RALDRY: the 13th edition, with the English and 
Scottish Regalia, and Orders of a lustrated 
and explained; Degrees of the Nobility and Gentry ; 
Tables of Precedency; Titles and Duties of the Great 
Officers of State, and of the Officers of the Coll of 
Arms. 48 Engravings, illustrative of upwards of 1000 
——. including the arms of numerous families. 
Small 8vo., emblematically gilt, price 9s.; with the 
ay oe correctly coloured, 21s.; or on paper prepared 
or learners to colour, 12s. 

WALTON’S LIVES of DONNE, WOTTON, 
HOOKER, HERBERT, and SANDERSON; with 
Major’s Portraits, Autographs, and Illustrative Wood- 
cuts. Royall8mo., now reduced to 10s. 6d. cloth lettered 


with Explanations of their moral tendency, with Notes. 
ee and 12 Woodcuts; 8vo. Originally pub- 
= eit J. Major at #1 16s., now reduced to l4s., 
clot 


The TOPOGRAPHY, EDIFICES, and OR- 
NAMENTS of POMPEII, the result of excavations 
since 1819. By Sir W. GeLL. 118 Plates. 2 vols. royal 
8vo , half-bound morocco, gilt top (published at £6 6s. ) 
is now reduced to £2 2s, 

ELLIS’S SUMMER and WINTER in the 
PYRENEES. By the Author of ‘The Women of Eng- 
land.” 2nd Edition, post 8vo., with a View of the Town 
and Castle of Pau, published at 9s., is now reduced to 
5s. 6d. cloth gilt; or 10s. 6d. morocco, very elegant. 





WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE The BOOK of FAMILY CRESTS and MOT- 
ANGLER;; being a Discourse on Rivers, Fish Ponds, | TOES; a erm | ~ 4 every Ry Dee Oe. 
Fish, and Fishing; with N Biograp and Ex. beticall y arranged, and illustrated by nearly 4000 
planatory, and Lives of the Authors, illustrated | Figures. 2 vols. cloth, emblematically gilt, now pub- 
with Major’s 76 wood engravings and copper plates. at £1 Is. 

Post 8vo., published at 21s., morocco, gilt top, is H. W. has now ready for the ic a Select List of 
—_ a to 12s., and in morocco, very elegantly | Userul Good, and I ating BOO! 8, compri New 
& . Od. Works and nders, th x t’s Nov 

HOGARTH MORALIZED. By Dr. Tavs- Poetical and Prose Works, and the best Trade 
LER. A new and complete edition of all the most of Standard Works; which are 
capital and admired works of WiLL1AM HogartH; | on very liberal terms. 


s 


+> 





SSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of 
the FINE ARTS in SCOTLAND. 
Founded in 1833. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE YEAR 
1843.44. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of| Professor Spaldin, 

Stair The Hon. Lord Jeffre 
Alex. Maconochie, Esq. Sir John M‘Neill, G.C.B. 
Professor Wilson Professor Trail 
Thomas Maitland, Esq., of|G. Moir, Esq., Advocate 

Dundrennan Alexander Allan, Esq. 

-Dr. Monro 


Dr. Maclagan 
J.T. Gordon, Esq., Advo-} Macduff Rhind, Esq., Ad- 


cate vocate 
J. A. Bell, Esq., Architect, Secretary and Treasurer. 
HONORARY SECRETARIES FOR LONDON. 
T. Marsh Nelson, Esq., Architect, 3, Charles-street, St, 
James’s-square. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., Booksellers, Cornhill. 
John Leslie, Esq., Bookseller, 52, Great Queen-street, 
Liacoln’s Inn Fields. 

The object of this Association is to advance the cause 
of Art in Scotiand, by affording additional encourage- 
ment to its Professors, in the following way :— 

A Subscriber of One Guinea becomes a Member for 
one year, has a chance of __ a valuable Work of 
Art, and the certainty of receiving a valuable En- 
graving. 

An Annual General Meeting of Members is held in 
May, for the purpose of electing a Committee of Ma- 
nagement, who are intrusted with power for one year, 
to purchase what may appear to them the most de- 
serving Works of Scottish Art annually exhibited. At 
this meeting, likewise, the different works purchased 
for the Association become by Jots, publicly drawn, the 
property of individual members. 

Lord Jeffrey has said, in allusion to the Association, 
“ That the great aim of the members of this society was 
to advance a taste for Art, and to extend the fame and 
honour of Artists; and that, to a great degree, they bad 
accomplished both these objects, by diffusing a taste 
for Art among the Scottish public, and by raising a 
fe me Standard of excellence amongst Artists them- 

ves,” 


Cordially agreeing with these sentiments, the Com- 
mittee take tee of earnestly requesti 
the attention of all those who have not yet enroll 
themselves as members of the Association to its great 
im ce and usefulness as a national institution. 

t is confidently anticipated that the paintings and 
sculpture which the Committee may be enabied to pur- 
chase will be numerous and valuable; and they will, as 
usual, be distributed among the Members at the An- 
nual General Meeting in May — receiving 
one chance for every subscribed. 

Members for the year 1843-44 will be entitled to co- 

| al ody line Engraving now being executed by Mr. L. 

ks, after Mr. Robert Scott Lauder’s beautiful Pic- 
ture of ‘The Glee Maiden.’ This charming Engravi 

is already far and skilfully advanced: it is of dimen- 

sions larger than those of any plate which has yet been 

distribu and is in every respect worthy of the 
the painting. When completed, every co 
of this ants will certainly be worth more than t 


pA et pct mony will receive, in 


esau ae th, copies of the Engravi 
course mon exe- 
iller, after Mr. Lauder’s Paint. 


cuted by Mr. William M 
ing of * Italian tertaining a Brother of 





the Santissima Trinita.’ An impression from this plate 
soap be aoun om appliontion to any of tho focal Moasears 


ries. 
a tay, Speen continue to be received till 
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HERING AND REMINGTON, 153, REGENT-STREET. 
WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


The History of 


the Modern Arts in Germeny, by 
Raczyoski, 3 vols. - 


4to.; and an Atlas of Plates, in ‘ 
The Fresco Paintings of the Royal Chapel of All 
Saints at Munich, by = rey 43 = — il- 
b gold after the origina > 
Withe Presco Gall of the King’s Palace at Munich. 
After Bendemavn, Cornelius, Kaulbach, Schnorr, &c. 
The Glass Paintings of the Mariahilf Chapel at Mu- 
hich, plain and caused, for transparencies, No. 6, 


blished. 
Iii Rtoire de la Peinture sur Verre, d’aprés ses monu- 
mens en France, by Comte Lasteyrie, 20 parts, each 
r coloured plates. 
—— Peinte de St. Etienne de Boa Recherchés 
détachées d’une Momographie de cette Cathédrale, par 
MM. Arthur Martin et Charles Cahier Prétres, 15 parts, 
each containing fovs coloured plates, large folio. 

Les Arts da Muyen-age, by Du Sommerard, consisting 
of 500 plates, beautifully illuminated with gold, repre- 
senting Architecture, inting, Sculpture, Armour, 

Tapestry, Painted Glass, Furniture, Carvings, 
Plate, Jewels, Mosaics, and every description of the 
Arts of the Middle Ages. Any series of 40 plates may 
be had separately. 

Die Basiliken y= Christlichen Roms, with letter- 
press by his Excellency Baron Bunsen, 50 plates, folio. 

A Set of Engravings illustrating the Walhalla. 

The Royal Gallery at Dresden. Drawn on stone, from 
the originals, by Franz Hanfstaengel; with Descrip- 
tions of the Pictures, Biographies of the Masters, &c., 
in French and German. Nos. 31, 32, 33, just published. 

The Picture Gallery of the Royal Museum in Berlin. 
Drawn on stone from the originals. In imperial folio, 
1 to 6, each containing three prints. ‘ 

The Pinakothek, Nos. 60 and 61, just published. 

The Murillo Gallery, No. 3, ditto. 

Bilder und Randzeichnungen, a Selection of German 
Poems, by the most popular Authors, with illustrations 
designed and etched by Sonderiland. Nos. 1 to 9. 

Album Deutscher Kuntaler, Album of German Ar- 
tists, contains etchings after the ay artists. 

Lieder — — 7 ; a rey reoyoom = 
highbly-finis ings. lew copies is beautifu 
work have been coloured. 

Lieder und Bilder, Vol. 2, just published. 

The Book of German Ballads, National Airs, Drink- 

Songs, &c. Forming a companion volume to the 


ry fro. und Bilder,” or the Songs of a Painter; illus- 


trated with 30 highly-finished etchings on steel by the 
most eminent artists of Germany. 

Das Nibelundgeniied ; with illustrations after Bende; 
Mann and Hiibner. 

Der Nibelungen Noth; with illustrations by Schnorr 
and Neureuther. 

Ondine, illustrated with 50 etchings, German and 
French, 4to. 

Baden-Ba‘en, 30 illustrations. 


Retzech’s Iliustrations to Shakspere, ‘‘ Merry Wives 


of Windsor,”’ just published. 
Retzsch’s Song of the Bell, Faust; Burger’s Ballads. 
The Entrance of Alexander the Great into Babylon ; 
being the subject of a marble frieze in the King of Den- 
mark's Palace of Christiansburg; by Thorwaldsen. 22 


plates, folio. 
hteen Princes of the House of 
Palatine at the Castle of Heidelberg ; engraved on steel. 

A Bast of Thorwaldsen, size of life. 

A Series of Eight Statuettes of the Old Masters, 16 
inches high, by Ludwig Schwan'haler. From the Pi- 
nakothek at Munich, viz., Albert Durer, Holbein, Pous- 
sin, Rubens, Cosceame, Murillo, Raffaelle, Van Dyck. 

Ditto, bronzed in imitation of the Antique. 

Fresco Decorations and Stuccos of the Churches and 
Palaces in Italy during the 16th and 16th Centuries, by 
L. Graner, coloured and plain. 

Julienne, L’Ornemaniste des Arts Industriels, 14 
parts, 3 plates eech. 

Julienne, L’ Industrie Artistique, 3 parts. 

Feuchére, L’ Art Industriel, 15 parte, 4 plates each. 

Metzmacher, Portefeuille Historique de |'Ornement, 
7 parts, 4 each. 

» Recueil d’Ornements dessinés d'aprés les 
Anciens Maitres, 2 parts, 6 plates each. 
Nouveaux Ornements, 3 pars, 6 plates each. 
~, Mowifs d’Ornements au 16 Siecle, 3 parts, 


Jullien, Ornements aux deux Crayons, 2 parts. 
Carot, Cours Elémentaire et Progreasif POrne 
2 12 plates each. a ere — 
x, Ornemens d'Architecture Ancienne, 2 parts. 
Le Comte, Variété au Choix d'Ornemens, 6 parts. 


Petites Btudes tle —Noi 
— aux deux Crayons—Noir et 


Petites Etudes aux deux 
Bianc, 24 bands and feet. Crayens—Nelr ot 


Alphabitique de 500 Lettres, printed in colours 
iphabet Album, par Silvestre, ning 60 alpha- 

ph ages and —~ pee Te, contai: 60 
ariety of and French Works, coloured 
plain, on Decorative Art, of utility to archi- 
tecta, builders, olde weavers, potters, 


“Peete P Aine. Thirteen Sacred bjects. 
e 
Choix Vignettes pour Livres de Meme. ne, 





| 
| 
| 





The Introduction te peat into eo 
tianity ; and Ital ermany ; : 
Schaeffer, from nthe celebrated fresco in the Gallery at 
Frankfort . be 

Relignoe'glorited y the Fine Arts, Overbeck. 

The Arts at the Fountain of Poetry, from a fresco by 
demann. , 
Be Jews Moqruing at the Waters of Babylon, Ditto. 

The Walk to Church, Ditto. 

Christ predicting the Ruin of Jerusalem, Be 

Christ on the Mount .. - os 

Joseph andhis Brethren... 

Pharaoh’s Dream as ee +. 

The Crucifixion 

The Last Judgment 

The Lower Regions .. 

Various new Works.. 

The Virgin Mother .. 

The Saviour... a ee 

Christ on the Cross (“It is finished’’) 

St. Amelia ee + * 

St. Cecile “P on oe 

St. Gabriel ee a 

The Benevolent Monk 

The Sacristan es 

The Madonnaand Child .. 

Mary Crossing the Mountains 

Christ’s Incarnation 

St. Joseph 7 ae 

Ave Maria, illuminated é at 

The Lord’s Prayer, ditto... a 

Suffer little Children to come unto Me 

Christ and the Four Evangelists .. 

The Nun on -_ 7 ae 

Finding of Moses : 

The Battle of the Huns 

The Battle of the Saxons 

The Origin of Music ‘ 

Cupid Sharpening his Arrows _.... 

Huss before the Council, at Costnitz 

Huss Preaching on the Reformation 

The Reformation, .. o “ 

The Annunciation .. ‘in 

The Education of the Virgin 

St. Elizabeth .. ab os 

The Inspiration of St. John 

The Divine Pastor .. - 

Moses Striking the Rock .. 

The Life of Christ, illustrated. 

The Marriage of the Virgin 

Christ Blessing Little Children .. 

St. Jobn Preaching in the Wilderness 

Christ Bearing the Cross .. ee 

The Widow’s Son of Nain 

Hagar in the Desert .. 

The Annunciation 

Christ in the Temple ° 

Joseph Sold by his Brethren 

Flight intoEgypt .. “a 

St. Paul - 

St. Elizabeth .. mn ‘S 

The Saviour with the Cross 

The Four Evangelists 

The Passions of our Saviour 

The Holy Family - - 

The whole of the Works of 

Portrait of Overbeck. 

The Italian Shepherd Boy .. 

Jesus Expiring on the Cross 

Justice Pursuing Crime... 

The Murder of the Innocents 

The School of Athens a en 

Madonna della Sedia (new engraving) 

Madonna di San Sisto i os 

Facsimile of Raphael’s First Sketch 

mC - Belle ee nats agai 

é Raising of the Daughter of Jairus Steinle. 

The Seven Acts of A wo ae ‘a Ditto. 

The Three Kings from the East .. Ditto. 

The Good Shepherd ... Ditto, 

The Infant Jesus on the Cross Ditto, 

The Profligate Son es ae Ditto. 

Iilustrations to the Prayer Book .. Ditto. 
The Nativity .. ‘3 ie Ditto. 
Christus Consolator %. ad Scheffer. 
Our Saviour with Martha and Mary _ Ditto. 
The Women taken in Adultery Signol. 
The Parable of the Virgins Sc A 
Jacoband Laban... ‘a Schopin. 
Departure of Rebecca Ditto. 
Arrival of Rebecca .. Ditto. 
Sa ith and Holopberne — 

udith a olopberne 
Rebecca at the Fountain Die 
Ditto. 


Abraham and Agar . 
Book, 
m Garden. 4to., 6 plates. 


Illuminated Prayer 
The Celestial Pat 
Messre. HERING and REMINGTON havin been 
appointed Agents for most of the Continental Pablish- 
ers, as well as for the Art-Unions of German » the per- 
tally tethers ne Artict and Amateur u respect- 
ing Works of Art may oy = S ipes a 


as. 
tto. 
Cornelius. 


Culanatta. 
Carlo Dolci. 
A. Durer. 
De la Roche 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Daeger. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Furich, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Isell. 
Ditto. 
Hess. 
Hiibner. 
Hoyl. 
Kohler. 
Kaulbsch. 
Ditto. 
Kloeber: 
| ae 
ssing. 
Ditto. - 
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ORKS of GENERAL INFORMATION 
Recently published by WHITTAKER and Co., 
Ave-Maria lane, London. 


MERIMEE’S ART of PAINTING in FRESCO and 
OIL. Translated, with considerable — by 
W. B. SarsFigLp TayY.or, Senior Curator of the 
Living Model Academy, &c., with two chromatic tables, 
coloured. Post 8vo., 12s. cloth. 


KINGDOM’S SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT; exhibit- 
ing the Mode of Addressing Persons of every Degree of 
Rank. Seventh edition, corrected, 18mo., 3s. cloth, 


WRITER’S and STUDENT’S GRAMMAR of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE; on the model of Cobbett’s, 
but divested of all political allusions. Royal 18mo. 3s, 
cloth. 

WRITER’S and STUDENT’S ASSISTANT; or a 
compendious Dictionary of English Synonyms. New 
edition, improved, royal 18mo., 3s. cloth. 

GORTON’S GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Three thick volumes, 8vo., £2 2s. cloth. 


MOORE’S DICTIONARY of FOREIGN and CLAS- 
SICAL QUOTATIONS, with English Translations 
Post 8vo., 12s. 

DR. GREGORY’S HINTS for the USE of TEACH- 
ERS of ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, and of 
SELF-TAUGHT STUDENTS; with Selection of Mis- 
cellaneous Tables, and an Appendix on the Geometrical 
Division of Plane Surfaces. 12mo., price 6s. cloth. 


The ENUNCIATIONS, FIGURES, and COROLLA- 
RIES of the First Six, Eleventh, and Twelfth Books of 
we ELEMENTS. Square l6mo., price 2s, 6d. 
cloth. 

BURR’S ELEMENTS of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY; 
as applicable to Mining, Engineering, Architecture, &c.; 
with a comprehensive view of the geclogical structure 
of Great Britain. New edition, enlarged and illus- 
trated, fcp. 8vo., price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


MISS MITFORD’S OUR VILLAGE; Sketches of 
Rural Character and Scenery. Illustrated by numerous 
woodcuts in the highest style of the art, by Baxter. 
Complete in 3 vols., balf morocco, price 24s. 


REDDING’S HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of 
MODERN WINES. Second edition, with additions, 
8vo., with highly-finished wood engravings, by Baxter, 
16s. cloth. 

The HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of FOSSIL 
FUEL, the COLLIERIES and COAL TRADE of 
GREAT BRITAIN. By the Author of “Treatise on 
Manufactures in Metal,” in Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 
Second edition, 8vo. 14s. cloth. 





On the 6th of January, with Titlepage and Index, 
bound in cloth, price #1, 
H E AT HEN & UM 
(1176 large quarto pages, three columns each). 
It contains 
A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE 
OF THE PERIOD, OF THE PROGRESS OF ART, 
and of the 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEARNED AND 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES, 
with (exclusively) 
Fall and accurate Reports of the Lectures delivered 
at the Roya. AcapEMY, &c., 
By 
Professor Cockerell—Six Lectures on ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor Sir R. Westmacott—Six Lectures on ScuLr- 

TURE. 

Professor Howard—Six Lectures on PAINTING. 
Professor Green—On Beauty & EXPRESSION, &c. &c. 

These Lectures alone, though they occupy so smail a 
part ot the volume (only 135 columns out of 3500 co- 
lumns), would, if published separately, fill an ordinary 
octavo volume of 400 pages. 

The “ Atheneum” also contains a Series of Papers 
on Dscoration—on Painting Carpets, Tessellated 
and other Ornamental Pavements, &c. &c. ; the Re- 
ports of Mr. Eastlake, Mr. Wilson, and others on 
Fresco Painting; Notices of Exhibitions; New Publi- 
cations in Art, &c. 


The first Number for 1844 of 
THE ATHENAUM, 24 large quarto pages, 
Will be published 6n Saturday, 6th of January, 
Price FourPENcE 
(Stamped to go by post, Fivepence). 

For the convenience of persons residing in the coun- 
try, the “ Athenzum” is re-issued every month with 
the Magazines, neatly stitched in a wrapper. The first 
Monthly Part (96 large quarto pages, price 1s. 4d.)will 
be issued with the Magazines on the 27th of January. 


Persons desirous of commencing with the New Yeat 
should give their orders at once to the nearest book- 
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THOMAS BOYS 
FINE-ART DISTRIBUTION FOR 1844, 


11, GOLDEN-SQUARE, AND 221, REGENT-STREET, 
LONDON. 








It is with the highest gratification that Mr. Boys has to express his thankfulness for the strong assurances of satisfaction with which his plan has 
been received ; and for the unqualified approbation of the various details of the measure as they have been carried out. The Tickets not disposed of at 
the time of the Drawing, the 25th October last, with the Prizes which fell to them by lot, form now the Fine-Art Distribution for 1844, WITH ALL 
THE SAME ADVANTAGES WHICH BELONGED TO THE FIRST DISTRIBUTION, together with some that are additional. There is now One Prize to every 
Sixteen Tickets, and with respect to the proportionate amount of Prizes to the number of Tickets for disposal, the advantages are superior, being more 
than £600 in favour of the present Distribution as compared with the total number of Tickets and amount of Prizes drawn for the 25th October ; 
FivE HUNDRED GUINEAS’ WORTH OF ORIGINAL PICTURES BY BRITISH ARTISTS, ARE ALSO ADDED TO THE PR1zEs, the number of which 
is 338, amounting to £4216. 

Although Mr. Boys in the announcement and carrying out his plan has never professed that it was solely for the benefit of the Fine Arts apart alto- 
gether from his own interest, yet he maintains that great good to the Fine A,4s, and to persons who live by the Pine Arts, is inseparable from his prose- 
cution of it ; and that that good is not lessened by reason of his having an interest in it as the promoter: and further, that whatever plan may be put 
forth, either professedly disinterested or otherwise, yet, in the main, individual benfit to persons who live by the Fine Arts is the ultimate object of all 
projects for the advancement of Art itself, and is never dissociated from them ; and that this object is accomplished by his plan. 

In furtherance of one of his principal designs, the encouragement of Painting, he now begs to announce that, in ADDITION to the Prizes already 
belonging to this Distribution, he will expend 

FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS IN THE PURCHASE OF ORIGINAL PICTURES OR DRAWINGS BY BRITISH ARTISTS, 


to form Nine Extra Prizes, viz.:—_ 


THREE OF ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, TWO OF FIFTY GUINEAS, AND 
FOUR OF TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS 


(Either of the Five larger Prizes above-mentioned may be divided into Two Purchases, if preferred), 


to be chosen or commissioned by the persons entitled to the Prizes; the only condition being, that the money be paid to the Artist himself, who must 
have been an exhibitor in some one or éther of the Public Exhibitions of Pictures or Drawings in*this country ; and that he assure Mr. Boys in writing 
that the whole of the sum so to be paid him is expressly for his own use and benefit, and for the work of Art it professes to be for ; and that it has been 
executed by him within the preceding three years. The commission to be executed, or the purchase made, within twelve months from the time of the 
Drawing. 

For this purpose 500 Tickets willbe added for disposal to those remaining from the last Distribution, making the total number 5729, all having the 
same equal chance for any of the Prizes ; thus distributing for this addition 1000 Guineas’ value in Works of Art, viz., 500 Guineas in Pictures, and 
500 Guineas in Engravings. Mr. Boys entertains a confidence that this new feature in his Fine-Art Distribution will meet with general approbation. 








List of the 338 PRIZES to be drawn for in the Distribution for 1844. 


Guineas. Guineas. 
Qof500Guiness .. «.. «. «+ meaking1000 | Qof 16Guiness .. .. «. «. making 144 
3 of 100 Guineas “a Ms <a * a 300 18 of 10 Guineas <“ ad of és - 180 
Sof 50 Guineas os oe oe oe oo 150 | 230f 9 Guineas ke “a - $9 » it 
6of 40 Guineas oe oe oe os » 240 290f 7 Guineas oe oe os ee » 203 
9 of 25 Guineas - oe ee oe » 22 250f 5 Guineas ee oe oe ee » 125 
10 of 24 Guineas ve oe ee - » 240 136 of 4 Guineas oe ee oe oe » 544 
4of 20 Guineas os oe 7 os ” 80 48 of 3 Cuineas 7 ee oe oe » 144 
ef Gales © 96.400) peace — 


MAKING TOGETHER THE AMOUNT OF UPWARDS OF FOUR THOUSAND 
TWO HUNDRED POUNDS. 


The Drawing for the Prizes will take place in London, on Thursday the 30th day of May next. 

It now only remains for Mr. Boys most respectfully to tender his warmest thanks for the very kind confidence and patronage with which his plan 
has been received. He trusts that in no point has it failed of what it promised ; and it shall be his constant endeavour to render it beneficial to Art and 
Artists, as well as remunerating to himself. Prospectuses and Receipt Tickets to be had of Mr. Boys, or any of his Agents. 
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MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES and COMPANY, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 6, Pall Mail. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS BY THE MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND HIGHLY INTERESTING WORK ON THE 


PASSES, FORTS, AND CITIES OF AFGHAUNISTAN. 


Price: Imperial Folio, balf morocco, £4 48. ; Coloured and Mounted, in Portfolio, #10 10s. 





THE SECUND SERIES OF THE SCENE OF WAR IN INDIA, REPRESENTING THE 


CHARACTER AND COSTUME OF AFGHAUNISTAN. 


Price: Imperial Folio, half morocco, £4 48; Coloured and Mounted, in Portfolio, #10 10s. 


WILKIE’S SKETCHES IN TURKEY, SYRIA, AND EGYPT. 


“ sperial Folio, half morocco, £4 4; Coloured and Mounted, in exact imitation of the Original Drawings, £10 10s. 
mena soit A on copies on Large Paper, uniform with “ ROBERTS'S HOLY LAND,” price £6 6s. 





HADDON HALL. DERBYSHIRE. 


Price: Imperial Folio, half morocco, £4 4s. ; Coloured and Mounted, in Portfolio, £10 10s. 


MiiLLER’S SKETCHES OF THE AGE OF FRANCIS L.. 


Price: Imperial Folio, half morocco, £4 48. ; Coloured and Mounted, in Portfolio, £10 10s. 


HAGHE’S SKETCHES IN BELGIUM AND GERMANY. 


Price: Imperial Folio, half morocco, £4 48. ; Coloured aad Mounted, in Portfolio, £10 10s. 


PROUT’S SKETCHES IN FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY, 


Price: Imperial Folio, half morocco, #4 48.; Coloured and Mounted, in Pertfclio, £10 14s, 


STANFIELD’S SKETCHES ON THE MOSELLE, THE RHINE, ETC. 


Price: Imperial Folio, half morocco, £4 4s. ; Coloured and Mounted, in Portfolio, £10 10s. 


ROBERTS’S PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF@SPAIN. 




















Price: Imperial Folio, half morocco, #4 4s. ; Coloured and Mounted, in Portfolio, £10 





LEWIS’S SKETCHES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 
Price: Imperial Folio, ball mereces, £4 48.; Coloured and Mounted, in Portfolio, #10 10s. 
OWEN JONES’S VIEWS ON THE WILE, 
FROM CAIRO TO THE SECOND CATARACT. 
Price: Imperial Folio, half morocco, 4 4s. 








MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES and COMPANY beg to announce the completion of the following beautifal Works : 


MORNING OF 'THE CHASE—HADDON HALL IN DAYS OF YORE: 


Engraved in the highest style of Art by H. T. Ryavt, from the beautiful Original Drawing by FREDERICK TAYLOR. 
Price: Prints, #4 49, ; Proofs, £7 7s.; Before Letters, £10 10s. 


| . THE WIDOWED DUCK. | LASSIE HERDING SHEEP. 
| Painted by Eowrw La» osenn, R.A., and Engraved by Joun Bvawer, F.R.S., 


HN Most exquisitely engraved in the Mezzotin Art RNET 
the original picture in the possession of W. Ellis Goslinz, Esq. F.R.3., the original picture painted ie cae 
Prints, 21 ls... .. Before Letters, 23 3s. 


plahdealll Prints, £2 2s. Before Letters, £6 68. 
THE SHOOTING PARi'Y A'l RANTON ABBEY. . 
Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto, by W. H. Simmons, from the celebrated picture, by Francis Grant, A.R.A. 


This Engraving forms an appropriate and indispensable companion to Mr. Grant’s very pop 


‘ ular series of ‘B : tains Portraits 
Eari of Lichfield, Viscount Melbourne, Eari Sefton, and other Gtioguiched Notbaee en ee ystien 
Price: Prints, £3 3s. 7 


Proofs, €5 5s........ Before Letters, £6 6s. 

















ll, 12, and 13 of the 


¥ Parts 2 te ~ he . bho 
WORKS OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, | , THE NAUGHTY BOY. 
: |, CONTAINING ; ngraved in the line manner by W, Finpen, from the are b 
THE BARI) LY'—*J. a ‘ ‘ 
OUD: Mon” HON TF CURSE ERD" ROIN Sob ad emetag = oemes  e 
Pes DING-HOOD, he. &e. , Price: Prints, 7s. 6d 4. 
’ fs, 21 is Before Letiers, 21 lis 6d. Before Letters,#1 11s. 6 


THE PORTRAIT OF 


‘ty ry ' r 
THE RIGHT HON. LADY GLENLYON 
Engraved in the finest style of y in i i we 
a y ico Pron? Ls C. Lew Preciee ee beauti‘ul oat Yoo Py ae Painted by Franeis Grant, A.R.A. 


London: Published by Messrs. HENRY GRAVES and COMPANY, Her Majesty’s Publishers 











in Ordinary, 6, Pall Mall. 
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